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THE MARINE AT SEA 
By Captain Ropert Brake, U.S.M.C. 


question that a marine officer ordered to sea for the first time always 

asks himself, “I am going aboard ship for the first time to command 
a marine detachment. What are my duties, and how can I best discharge 
them?” Before answering this question the foundation for the answer must 
first be laid. That will be a sketchy consideration of the reasons for having 
marines aboard ship. 


§ article is written in an attempt to answer, at least in part, the 


WHY MARINES? 


The present marine detachment is the stunted descendant of the armed 
forces of sea-going infantry that in ancient days fought out the destinies of 
empires aboard ships lashed together for their battle ground. Long-range 
guns many years ago eliminated that method of warfare and pushed the 
soldier into the secondary position that he now holds aboard a battleship. 

Maintaining order on naval vessels, for which, being primarily soldiers, 
their rigid discipline highly qualified them, became the marines’ main function 
as their original duty decreased in importance. Even that job is no longer 
necessary and is but rarely, if ever, required in the modern navy. 

Guard duty, being military, naturally always has been and still is assigned 
to the marines. Honors and salutes, smacking of military ceremony, as they 
developed, were turned over to the marines. The guard of the day and the 
full guard provided a handy military organization with which to render them. 
Rendering honors remains a typically marine function. However, the modern 
navy is distinctly a working navy in which commanding officers and flag 
officers are too busy with gunnery, engineering, tactics, strategy, maintenance, 
and many other vital necessities to take very seriously the rendering of 
due honors. 

So these three fundamental marine duties, boarding, disciplining, and 
honoring, have disappeared altogether or withered to minor importance. This 
condition results in a tendency for a detachment to slip in the appearance of 
uniform and the niceties of military manners. Such a tendency must be 
guarded against, for it is still very important to turn out a smart guard. Just 
as ashore, a marine aboard ship, who is slovenly in clothes and manners, will 
be slovenly in the performance of all duties. 

Why then marines? Turn back once more the pages of history. Some- 
where will be found somebody or other engaged in a naval expedition who 
used a force of marines as infantry to fight an enemy ashore. Off and on 
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the seeker after ancient military knowledge may find that act repeated. 
Today it is the strategical reason for the existence of the Marine Corps. It 
has been considered essential to the success of an overseas expedition to have 
a trained body of naval infantry accompanying the fleet for fighting ashore. 
The Gallipoli fiasco strongly accentuated that fact. Some naval officers who 
have given much thought to the function of the landing force in connection 
with naval operations, believe that the place for fleet marines is not on the 
battleships, but on transports specially designed for that purpose and accom- 
panying the fleet. At the present time such a move is impracticable. So the 
marines stay on the ships where they have become an integral part of the 
ships’ fighting mechanism to the detriment of the landing force. That is 
because the average naval officer feels that there is no place aboard a man-o’- 
war, where space at best is crowded, for some seventy-five to ninety-five quasi 
passengers who train ashore and live on the beach. This condition largely 
determines the duties performed by marines in the battle fleet. 

Yet ship duty is most essential, for it is only aboard ship that marines 
can learn the ways of ship life and the handling of men aboard ship and 
establish that easy familiarity with the sea and sea-going ways that will enable 
them some day to come up from the sea in force and seize a strategic bit of 
enemy land that the navy may use for a base and the army expand to 


ultimate victory. 


DUTY PERFORMED AFLOAT 


What marines do aboard a typical battleship can best be explained under 
three broad headings: First, the disposition of the detachment; second, the 
duties performed primarily by reason of being marines; and third, the duties 
performed primarily by reason of being a part of the ship’s complement. 
Under the first heading will come what everyone does and where he does it. 
Under the second heading come guard duty, administrative duties, and drills 
and instruction in military matters. Under the third heading come gunnery, 
athletics, and cleanliness. 


DISPOSITION OF THE COMMAND 


The disposition of the marine detachment varies but slightly with differ- 
ent capital ships. Aboard the Pennsylvania, a division flag, and therefore 
rating six extra men for Admiral’s orderlies, there are one first sergeant, 
one gunnery sergeant, four sergeants, eight corporals, and sixty-five privates, 
half of whom are first class. The first sergeant and the gunnery sergeant are 
equivalent in rank to chief petty officers and as such belong to the chief 
petty officers’ mess. They are quartered in bunks built in the detachment 
office. The remainder of the detachment live in the part of the ship assigned 
to the detachment as crew space. The non-commissioned officers and such 
privates first class as the detachment commander may desire are usually issued 
cots. All others swing in hammocks from assigned billet hooks secured to the 
overhead. There are two cooks who stand a regular ship’s watch in the galley. 
They are for use with the detachment in case the marines land. The detach- 
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ment, exclusive of the first sergeant and gunnery sergeant, is divided into 
four messes of approximately twenty men each. Three are permanent messes 
and one is for the guard of the day. Each mess has two tables. There is one 
messman for each mess. One man is assigned to the scullery. All messmen 
except the marines work in the spud locker. The marine messmen clean the 
commissary issuing room instead. That is considered a good detail. 


NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 


The first sergeant is the paper-work expert, but aboard ship, as in barracks 
or in the field, he will be unsatisfactory unless he really is the leading sergeant 
in the company instead of merely the one most skilled in paper work. The 
gunnery sergeant is the ordnance expert. It is a wise policy to make him a 
real gunnery man, a combination of armorer and chief gunner’s mate. If 
he has grown up on the ship he should know naval guns fairly well. If he 
comes from shore duty he should be furnished with the necessary publications 
and made to eat, sleep, and drink five-inch guns and director towers until 
he knows the gun end of gunnery thoroughly. A gunnery sergeant who 
can do anything in the battery that a chief gunner’s mate can do is a great 
influence for good will between the gunnery department and the marines, 
The pamphlets to be obtained for him concern the breech mechanism, the 
mount, and the barrel of the five-inch gun, the service of the five-inch gun, 
and, in detail, the broadside director towers. 

The sergeants’ duties are not more strenuous than ashore, but they are 
very exacting. Most important of all is handling the clothing and other stores. 
A detachment commander should make and break on this job heartlessly until 
the right man is found. The detachment commander who has to worry about 
his stores, his returns, and his clothing accounts will spend a miserable tour 
of sea duty. The job is sufficiently important to detail a sergeant on it. 
Another sergeant may be detailed as police sergeant with responsibility for 
the care and upkeep of the marines’ part of the ship. The remaining two 
act as non-commissioned officers of the guard and, if the guard be organized 
on a squad basis, as platoon sergeants with the same duties and responsibilities 
that a platoon would have in a company ashore. In addition to this, all 
act as gun captains, each with a five-inch gun crew under him. So far as the 
ship is concerned, that is the sergeants’ most important job. 

Of the eight corporals, one of them usually acts as company clerk, although 
a first sergeant with a competent man on the clothing accounts and property 
returns can handle pay rolls, muster rolls, and correspondence without diffi- 
culty if he is any good. The most competent corporals fill in as gun captains 
where the first sergeant and the gunnery sergeant do not have a gun. Their 
routine duty is standing corporal of the guard’s watches. With a squad 
organization, each corporal, including the company clerk, is given a squad. 
The men in each squad have their billet hooks, where their hammocks swing, 
together. Their lockers, also, are together. Each corporal is responsible for 
the space that his men occupy. He keeps track of their clothes, sees that they 
are properly marked, sees that their lockers are stowed properly, and, in 
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general, looks out for his squad just as does a corporal ashore. If a man 
can’t keep clean his squad leader makes him keep clean. If the job can’t be 
accomplished during working hours, steps are taken to restrict both the 
offender and his corporal. Action is produced with remarkable speed. The 
responsibility resting on a corporal under such an organization is a great 
developer of non-commissioned officers. 

The two trumpeters are excess baggage that have to be carried. The best 
thing to do with them is to turn them over to the ship’s buglers for trumpeting 
duty. During the gunnery year 1923-1924 one of the Pennsylvania’s marine 
trumpeters was a five-inch trainer and the other was a member of a loading 
crew. So, although they can’t be put on guard duty, they can be made of some 
use. The disposition of the remainder of the detachment is purely routine. 


GUARD DUTY 


No complications arise in performing guard duty aboard ship that are not 
met with ashore except the various conditions of readiness for battle. They 
are condition one, at which all men man their battle stations, condition two, 
at which half the officers and crew man their battle stations watch and 
watch, and condition three, which is the same as condition two for the crew, 
but at which officers man one-quarter of the battle stations a watch in four. 
This breaks into the sacred four on and eight off of the marines. 

Aboard most ships the watch standers do day on and day off. When 
there are more men available than necessary to perform day on and day off, 
but not enough to insure two full days off, the men seem to prefer the more 
strenuous duty in order to insure themselves regular days off watch that per- 
mit them to make dates ashore with some certainty of being able to keep them. 
On important posts, and usually most posts are important, picked men should 
be placed who stand watch on that post only. Aboard the Pennsylvania these 
posts are the Admiral’s orderly, the Captain’s orderly, the time orderly, the 
communication orderly, and the telephone orderly. The men standing watch 
on the remaining posts, the brig, gasoline, and alcohol, and the life buoy when 
underway, circulate through these three posts. With five posts out of the 
regular eight requiring picked men of special ability and with most of the 
detachment composed of recruits, it is easy to see that the marine officer has 
his job cut out for him on personnel performing guard duty alone. 

The Admiral’s orderly and the Captain’s orderly stand outside the door of 
their respective cabins and carry messages for the Admiral and the Captain. 
If the Admiral changes his flag his orderlies go with him. 

The time orderly when at anchor keeps the officer of the deck informed 
of each item on the day’s routine, as it is to take place, such as time to strike 
the bell, time to shove off boats, etc. Underway, when the officer of the deck 
is on the bridge, he remains at the quarter-deck telephone, where he is the 
means of communication between the bridge and the quarter-deck. 

Running the ship’s telephone switchboard is the telephone orderly’s job. 
On some ships, but very few, this is done by bluejackets. Usually the fire 
control division takes over the job when the marines are ashore for rifle prac- 
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tice. Many officers favor the fire control division as permanent telephone 
operators for professional reasons. 

Outside the brig a sentinel stands to prevent jail breaks, disturbances, and 
unauthorized articles going into the brig. The brig is under the chief police 
petty officer. 

The gasoline and alcohol sentinel stands by the alcohol locker and the gaso- 
line stowage to prevent lighted blow torches, cigarettes, etc., from being 
carried near the gasoline and unauthorized persons from drawing alcohol. 

Athwartships on the quarterdeck between the port and starboard life buoy 
is the life buoy sentinel’s post. In case “man overboard” is sounded, he 
releases the life buoys. He is also supposed to watch for a man overboard. 

Signals that come from other ships and shore stations are delivered by the 
communication orderly. Usually only flagships have them. No allowance 
is in the complement for this post when established. 

In addition to standing their regular watches, members of the guard of 
the day, when in port, stand by on the quarter-deck in full uniform from eight 
o’clock in the morning until sunset, ready to fall in instantaneously to render 
honors for such visitors as may rate the guard of the day. The honors consist 
in the guard forming under the sergeant of the guard at the dress gangway 
and presenting arms to the visiting officer when he boards and leaves the ship. 
Time out is allowed for lunch and dinner. If there is no sergeant of the 
guard, the senior non-commissioned officer on the guard of the day not on 
watch is in charge. Aboard the Pennsylvania, the guard of the day stacks arms 
abreast the dress gangway and falls out on the port side. The three stacks 
of well-kept rifles, with slings polished and buckles shined, add a very smart 
touch to the quarter-deck. Incidentally it speeds up falling in for honors. 
The guard of the day also, accompanied by the band, presents arms at colors, 
mornings and evenings. A ship passing close aboard rates the guard of the 
day and band, but the guard of the day is not required to stand by for this 
purpose when underway. Whenever the guard of the day is formed under 
arms, even if it is merely to stack arms and fall out, the non-commissioned 
officer in charge should always report to the officer of the deck that the guard 
of the day is formed. 

On the Pennsylvania each relief of the guard, before it is posted, falls in 
on the half deck, where it is inspected by the sergeant of the guard. The 
new corporal then sends the members of the relief directly to their posts. 
Accompanied by the old corporal, he visits each post, relieves the old sentinel, 
and instructs the new. It is perfectly feasible to have the members of the new 
relief go directly to their posts from the marine compartment and the old 
sentinels to stand relieved as soon as their reliefs report. In this case the new 
corporal of the guard should immediately inspect all posts to see that the relief 
has been made properly. 

For general quarters a permanent relief, the members of which do not 
have a gun station, go immediately to their designated posts upon the sounding 
of the general alarm. The sentinels on each post run immediately to their 
gun stations when their general quarters relief shows up. The general 
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quarters relief corporal then checks up on all posts to be sure that his entire 
relief has gone on watch. For “condition two” and “condition three,” it 
has been customary during the past year on the Pennsylvania to secure the 
guard of the day. A man can’t stay on watch at a gun half the night and 
then go on post and stand a rigid watch. If this isn’t done arrangements 
should be made with the Executive Officer for the relief of enough posts 
during conditions “two and three” to enable the “ condition” watches to be 
manned without interfering with the regular watch standers. 

It is advisable aboard ship to thoroughly indoctrinate sentinels to be very 
circumspect and polite when dealing with officers. Otherwise sentinels will 
be on report continuously and the marine officer in constant hot water by 
reason of his sentinels’ indiscretions. A grumpy guard is a help neither to a 
ship nor to itself. Additional posts, extra cleaning stations, and constant 
working parties are the lot of any marine detachment that gets up on its ear. 
A very popular game with trouble makers placed on report by a naval officer 
is to try to get the marine officer to have them removed from the report list 
by stating that the officer concerned is a marine hater. He likes to play up to 
such inherited prejudices of a less happy day that his detachment commander 
may possess. If the marine officer listens to such as these, he will always get 
into difficulties. The chances are that the offender should have been placed 
on report long since and often and that the immediate offense is much worse 
than the report states. So much for the attitude of the men on post. 

Watch standing is a great detriment to success in athletics which have 
come to be a powerful factor in the development of a ship’s morale. However, 
with a little care on the part of the marine officer ways can be found of 
speeding up the efficiency of the detachment that will result in sufficient time 
to enable the marines to play their full part in the athletics of the ship. 

Not every first sergeant is able to run a roster of the simplest sort. It is 
well, occasionally, to check over the roster carefully to see that it is being run 
properly. A sloppy guard roster is almost certain to be an improperly kept 
guard roster and a source of discontent in the detachment. 


ADMINISTRATION 

Administration overlaps practically every topic that concerns marines, 
particularly the subject of guard and the assignment of non-commissioned 
officers. However, an effort has been made to keep each subject as distinct 
as practicable. 

There is little difference between the administrative side of sea duty and 
shore duty so far as the detachment is concerned. It is advisable, however, 
to see the division marine officer and together check up on all reports in order 
to be certain that copies of everything go where they are supposed to go. It 
is also possible that a way may be devised to reduce the paper work. One 
division marine officer has stated that, in his opinion, it could be cut fifty 
per cent. 

As previously mentioned, clothing and equipment can be a great source 
of trouble and annoyance unless competently handled. It is feasible to place 
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the first sergeant in charge of clothing and the gunnery sergeant in charge 
of arms and equipment with all returns being made out under the supervision 
of the first sergeant. Nevertheless, if the proper man is available, a sergeant 
in charge of all stores is the most satisfactory plan. In addition to splitting 
labor, such a system provides the detachment with a competent man well 
trained in paper work to take charge of the office in an emergency. Clothing, 
by the way, should be inventoried monthly. Considerable error can pile up 
into financial loss for the detachment commander if the monthly inventory is 
overlooked. Frequent inventory protects the honest supply sergeant and is 
insurance against dishonesty. It is advisable to issue clothing not oftener than 
once a month and to cause men who run short of clothing in good condition 
between issues to be restricted to the ship until next issue day. That teaches 
them to care for their clothes and cuts clothing checkages. A record should 
be kept in the office to show the quantities of each item of clothing drawn each 
issue and the totals on hand at each monthly inventory of personal effects. 
Then at a glance the man who is wasting his clothes can be seen. A strict 
watch on clothing with its consequent saving on clothing allowance and reduc- 
tion of checkages is a great factor in shipboard contentment. 


‘ 


DRILLS AND “ INSTRUCTION ” 


There remains one subject to be touched upon before taking up the ship 
duties of marines. That is military drills and instruction. 

If one has Jobian patience, some beneficial training can be had. The 
marine officer who attempts to adhere to a rigid schedule of drills and instruc- 
tion that is not a part of the ship’s daily routine is going to run constantly 
afoul of the fact that the ship’s officers from the commanding officer down are 
not concerned whether or not marines can perform their purely military 
duties with snap and precision, except such few as may immediately concern 
the ship. It must be borne in mind, also, that a schedule laid down and not 
followed is worse in its effect upon a detachment than no schedule at all. It 
lowers morale. It causes doubt to arise in the minds of the men as to when 
the detachment commander is saying what he means and when he doesn’t 
mean what he says. Nothing of value can be taught when it is given in a 
“now you get it and now you don’t” fashion. It is irritating and morale 
destroying for men to get ready for drill top-side or school below and then, 
just before it has started, or in the middle, to have the officer conducting 
the drill or school called for by the commanding officer, or the first lieutenant, 
or the executive, or the gunnery officer. 

Then there are the frequent inspections of the various parts of the ship 
where the marines have store rooms or cleaning stations that necessitates one 
of the officers standing by in the middle of the afternoon, once or twice a 
week. There is ship’s work top-side, too, which interferes. That makes it 
impossible to count always on the necessary deck space when you want it. 
Of course there is plenty of time every day for plenty of drills and schools 
in addition to the work that the ship requires of marines, but the trouble is to 
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know each day when the time is to be available without interruption. The 
fact that one or both marine officers are frequ.ntly judge advocates, or 
recorders, or ship’s store officers, with a whaleboat of their own and perhaps 
a ship’s team or a ship’s paper to look out for, adds to the sources of interrup- 
tion. It is impossible to be breaking out the detachment and then belaying the 
order once or twice a day and have any detachment left. 

A detachment commander who gracefully acknowledges the impractica- 
bility of trying to run his detachment like a company ashore and who devotes 
his time and energy to giving the captain, the executive officer, the gunnery 
officer, and the first lieutenant what they want, the way they want it, and 
when they want it, will be doing the Marine Corps much more good than one 
who howls mightily by day and by night for the time and the facilities to 
keep his detachment well trained in subjects that soldiers should know. 

Drill in the manual, school of the soldier, and a few simple squad move- 
ments can be had at odd times. Formal guard mounting two or three times 
a week is practicable. Although the ceremony must be modified to suit the 
confined space aboard ship, it has its value in accustoming the non- 
commissioned officers to the formalities of military ceremonies. Now and 
then it is possible to get ashore with the detachment when there’s a lull in 
gunnery and athletics and the first lieutenant has calmed down for a day 
or two on cleanliness. Unless the marine officer’s lack of tact has thoroughly 
alienated the executive officer, permission to take his men ashore is always 
forthcoming. On odd days when time avails, a Lewis gun can be borrowed 
from the gunnery department for instruction in its operation and repair. 
Then there are always the automatic rifles in the store room, the Springfield, 
and the pistol, which all marines are supposed to be able to break down, 
assemble, name all the parts and describe how each functions, and to detect 
and correct stoppages. Few can. These points, by the way, are covered in the 
quarterly Admiral’s inspection as is also the knowledge of the detachment in 
administering first aid. 

Marine Corps Institute work suffers at sea. Study requires a quiet place 
in which to work and proper light. The two can’t be had aboard ship unless 
other activities more important to the Marine Corps afloat are sacrificed. It is 
the unusual man who carries on his Marine Corps Institute work at sea. 
Invariably he who does engages in no other collateral duties. 

Such are the problems that the marine officer at sea will find fall to the 
lot of him and his detachment by reason of their being peculiarly soldierly 


duties and problems. 


SHIP DUTIES 
Next to be considered are the rest of the marines’ duties and difficulties 
afloat; those that concern marines by reason of their being members of the 
ship’s crew, and their detachment commander as an officer serving aboard ship 
as a non-watch stander in charge of a division. Under this heading will be 
considered cleanliness, athletics, and gunnery. 
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CLEANLINESS 

Cleanliness to a naval officer aboard ship is a fetish. No other word 
describes it. Whether or not cleanliness worship will cause difficulties for the 
marine officer depends entirely upon the type and location of the marine living 
quarters, the amount of traffic through them, and the attitude of the marines. 
If their part of the ship is chopped up and located where there is constant 
passing to and fro, difficulties will develop. If the men have developed an 
“it can’t be done” spirit, there’s an indoctrination job ahead of the marine 
officer that may last from a month to his entire tour at sea, depending upon 
himself, his junior officer, and his non-commissioned officers. 

The cleaning organization was touched upon when the distribution of the 
detachment was considered. That subject will stand a few more words. 
The police sergeant takes care of the cleaning gear which is kept in a large 
locker, called the “ dog” locker, furnished for that purpose. He keeps the 
keys to that locker. The police sergeant is responsible for the maintenance of 
order and for the police of the detachment’s part of the ship. Care must be 
taken, however, not to let the other non-commissioned officers pass the buck 
to him entirely in these matters, particularly as regards order. The compart- 
ment cleaners and such additional men as may be necessary work under the 
police sergeant. They scrub down, shine bright work, scrub paint work, etc. 
Such a centralized organization tends to break down responsibility of the 
squads for the cleanliness of the “country” they occupy. To combat this 
fatal development, squad leaders should be held responsible for the condition 
of their own area. Otherwise the squads will feel no responsibility for the 
cleanliness of the compartment. They will become careless. They will hin- 
der, rather than help, the police sergeant and his permanent detail. 

In addition to taking care of the part of the ship they occupy, practically 
all marine detachments have other places to police. These are called cleaning 
stations. Most marines consider a cleaning station an evil to be carefully 
avoided. Personally, I believe that a six-man cleaning station is more desir- 
able in every respect than a sentry post that requires six men to man it day on 
and day off. Whenever an opportunity affords, posts should be traded off 
for work that will keep the men busy during the day only. It will make for 
contentment. Watch standing interferes with athletics. Also eight hours’ 
watch standing is eight hours’ watch standing regardless of how capable the 
man on watch may be. A good man can cut an eight-hour cleaning job to 
four by proper application and thereby gain some reward for his excellence. 
Then he’s available for more interesting work than pounding pitch or plugging 
in telephone calls. 

A detailed list of the space for the cleanliness of which the marines are 
responsible on the Pennsylvania may be helpful in giving the inexperienced 
officer, ordered to sea, an idea of what to expect. First, and most important 
of all, is the crew space occupied by the detachment. This area the marines 
scrub, chip, and paint. 

Outside cleaning stations are the Admiral’s and Captain’s emergency 
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cabins, passageways, and ladders. They are good cleaning stations. The 
Admiral’s orderlies are assigned to these stations and do no other cleaning 
work. One ship assigns the marines to central station where the telephone 
switchboard is located. Another requires them to clean the defense stations 
manned by marines at general quarters. On another ship the marines clean 
the ward room country. 

It is tradition to fuss greatly over cleaning stations. They are supposed 
to be very detrimental to contentment in a marine detachment. That supposi- 
tion is fallacious. Detachments in the fleet with excessive cleaning stations 
and posts can be found that are every bit as contented as detachments with 
the fewest cleaning stations and posts. Likewise, detachments getting two 
days off and one day on watch and having no cleaning stations can be found 
that are more discontented than the hardest worked detachment in the Navy. 
It is very nice to be blessed with few posts and few cleaning stations. Then 
work more beneficial to the efficiency of the detachment can be indulged in. 
At the same time it is very essential in such fortunate detachments that the 
lack of watches to stand and drudgery work be made up for in drills and 
instruction. Otherwise the detachment will go to pieces quickly. In the final 
analysis the efficiency and contentment of the detachment depends entirely 
upon the tact, forcefulness, and skill of the detachment commander. First, 
last, and always, he must seek to give his detachment a high place in the 
opinion of the ship’s officers even at some sacrifice to his own personal pride. 
To be highly thought of aboard the ship on which they serve means more to 
the efficiency and contentment of a detachment than the elimination of any 
cleaning station or post. 


ATHLETICS 


In no way can a marine detachment become more popular aboard ship 
than by an active and successful participation in athletics. The keen, health- 
ful, moderately dangerous competition of athletic sports as a moral equivalent 
for war has been fully recognized in the battle fleet. As a result a winning 
team is prized not so much for its direct value in making the crew proud 
of the ship, as it is for the stimulus that it gives to all sports aboard the 
successful vessel. 

Practically every major sport universally recognized in university circles 
is now represented in the fleet by very creditable teams. The athletic compe- 
tition that has been instituted to further interest in athletics now ranks in 
interest with gunnery and engineering competitions. So universal has partici- 
pation in athletics become and so many are the sports engaged in that the pet 
athlete who does nothing but athletics has practically been frozen out. There 
are too many athletes now to excuse them from ship’s work and still get the 
ship's work done. One or two prize athletes can’t be excused and the others 
made to work without creating serious disruption of morale among the rank 
and file of the athletes. Hence every one works and goes out for his sport 
after his work is done. The net result is that division officers are very glad 
to have athletes in their divisions for among them are numbered the 
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best men in the crew. Athletes now get promoted on their merits as 
skilled man-o’-warsmen, which makes for permanent contentment among the 
athletes as well as among the few non-athletes. 

Naturally the enthusiasm for athletics varies with ships. There are still 
many officers in the fleet opposed to the present athletic policy and a very 
few ships that are somewhat indifferent towards athletics. So it behooves the 
marine officer to discover the policy towards athletics of the powers that be 
and then turn his detachment loose with the requisite degree of enthusiasm. 
Yet even aboard the apathetic ships, a good marine whaleboat crew, a high 
standing in the ship’s interdivisional athletic competition, lots of men on ship’s 
teams, and one or both officers coaching a ship’s team or engaged in some 
other manner of athletics, will help in the high regard that the marines must 
be held aboard ship if they are to be contented. 


GUNNERY 

There remains to be dealt with gunnery; the last and actually the most 
important duty that concerns marines at sea regardless of what the book of 
rules may say theoretically on the subject. The gunnery officer wields more 
influence aboard ship than any other officer that the marine officer deals 
with, except, of course, the Captain and the Executive. If he is for the 
marine officer and his detachment, nothing can be seriously wrong. 

The marines man from four to six five-inch guns, depending upon the type 
of ship. This is an average of two guns less than half the ships’ five-inch 
armament. On one or two ships the marines man an entire broadside. Most 
of the ships assign them to the two after groups, one group to a side, each 
group composed of two or three guns. It is customary in the fleet for each 
marine officer to control one group. In such case their station is located 
in defense aft which is in the mainmast anywhere from half-way up to just 
below the maintop, depending upon the type of ship. This job is the bogy 
of all new marine officers. It is a job not to be sneezed at. So far as controll- 
ing the job at drill is concerned, a few weeks’ practice will snap in anyone 
with any degree of seasoning whatsoever. Controlling during firing is 
another matter. That requires spotting to correct range and deflection. 
Unless one has a knack of speed at it, this necessitates much practice and 
considerable disaster before success is achieved. Even with the best of spot- 
ters the fall of shot looks good when it isn’t. However, there is this balm to 
be had. The chances are that if the marine officer sidesteps spotting for his 
own group that job will go to a young officer with far less general experience 
to give him poise in a pinch and as ignorant of gunnery as the marine officer. 
This is due to the fact that a naval officer of the rank of the senior marine 
officer occupies a far more important place in gunnery. He has long since 
served his apprenticeship in the secondary battery and has gone on to a turret, 
to broadside control officer, or to assistant fire control officer. As a gunnery 
officer, the marine officer is in a class with the junior ensigns. But, as a rule, 
the average gunnery officer prefers to break in a green marine officer as a 
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group control officer because of his age in service, to turning the job over to 
a freshly caught ensign. 

The first step for the new marine officer in learning gunnery is to draw 
from the gunnery department publications covering the maintenance and oper- 
ation of the five-inch guns and the director system. These are the same docu- 
ments previously mentioned that should be secured for the gunnery sergeant. 
In addition the current volume of the prescribed gunnery exercises must be 
drawn. The definitions of terms and the rules for short-range battle practice 
should be thoroughly boned as soon as possible. After acquiring a fair 
amount of the information contained in these documents, the marine officer 
has little to fear in gunnery if he will meet his associates in the gunnery 
department half-way. Like all the officers on the ship, they will go out of their 
way to help. 

There is no need to give in detail the routine of a battle practice here. 
However, a few points on short range, the first practice of the gunnery year, 
may be of interest. That practice is to the sailor what qualification firing on 
the rifle range is to the marine. The targets are so close that it seems impos- 
sible to miss them. Achieving success in this practice consists in first selecting 
good pointers and trainers. The next step is to teach the pointers and trainers 
to hold their telescopes steady on the bull’s eye. Simultaneously the loading 
crews must be taught to get powder and shell into the gun quickly and 
properly. Training for this practice occupies from mid-summer until the 
latter part of October or the first part of November. Then in anywhere from 
twenty-four seconds to the full time allowance of a minute and a half per 
set of pointers the practice is fired and the fruits, sweet or bitter, of the 
months of practice tasted. Every time general quarters is sounded during 
those training months the two marine officers go to defense aft, where by 
voice tube and telephone they send word to the guns what to do. By buzzer 
signal the guns are told when to fire. Day after day dummy runs are held 
that simulate precisely the prescribed practice, except that no guns are loaded 
and no shots fired. The correct opening range for the first shot is sent back 
from control forward, where the broadside control officer is stationed. That 
is sent down to the guns of the after-group that is to fire. When to com- 
mence firing is likewise sent from control forward to defense aft. When 
his guns are all ready the group control officer then orders “ commence 
firing!” If the correct range and deflection has been sent back by the 
broadside control officer, and it should be correct to within half a mill in 
deflection and fifty yards in range, which will keep the shots well inside 
the target if the pointers and trainers hold steady on the bull’s eye, all the 
group control officer has to do is to wait until four shots have been fired by 
each gun and order “ Cease firing, second set of pointers up.” Whereupon 
he repeats the range, repeats commence firing, repeats cease firing, and the 
show is over. Actually the control of short-range battle practice is so cut and 
dried that a level-headed corporal can run it if the correct data be sent 
back for the opening salvo. If the correct initial range and deflection is not 
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furnished, the battery may be spotted on. That requires a delicate eye and 
a fast brain. The big job in training is at the guns seeing that the gun 
crews function properly, for each man must do his job just right if the gun 
at which he is stationed is to fire well. That is why many marine officers at 
sea prefer, when practicable, to have the naval officers control for them in 
order that they may be constantly on the job with the gun crews. 

All practices except short range are fired by the director method. This 
consists of having the guns of each group electrically connected so that with 
the pointer and trainer at each gun following indicators, the guns will hit 
a target at which the sights in the director tower on the boat deck or in the 
defense station are aimed. The guns of the group are fired simultaneously 
by a single firing key in the director tower. By throwing a switch, all the 
guns on one side can be aimed and fired from one tower. 

The naval officers naturally take their duties more philosophically than 
does a marine officer. They have a lifetime in which to make or break 
themselves at sea. If poor judgment or hard luck spoils their gunnery records 
at sea one year, they have many more years aboard ship in which to com- 
pensate for it. The marine has but two trials at the gunnery game. Usually 
his first year, when he is thoroughly scared and watching every step, is 
his best. 


OFFICERS’ MESS 


Any article on the problems sea duty presents to the newcomer should 
include at least a few words on the officers’ mess. In the American services 
the permanent officers’ mess is a peculiarly naval institution developed 
of necessity. 

There are two commissioned officers’ messes aboard a battleship. One is 
for the junior ensigns, usually of the two most recently graduated Naval 
Academy classes. Members of this mess are a distinct entity. They are 
not welcomed in the wardroom except on official or other special occasions. 
They even have separate shower rooms and, usually, are assigned to rooms in 
a separate part of the ship. 

Naturally, being just out of school and all of the same grade with but 
little difference in rank, the “ J. O.” mess is a place of noisy jollity. 

All commissioned officers other than the non-ratey classes and the captain 
are in the wardroom. This mess, with the executive officer for president and 
the ebullient youngsters distinctly in the minority and chastened by experi- 
ence, is an orderly spot jolly enough to be interesting and friendly, dignified 
enough to be orderly but not bore. There the officers meet on the equal foot- 
ing of messmates with just enough assertion of rank to insure there being 
the natural courtesy that is due an older, more experienced man from 
a youngster. 

Without a doubt the wardroom is the soul of the ship. It is there that 
the individuality of the ship is born on the day that she is commissioned. 
It is there that the characteristics are developed that pass on from year to 
year and even from ship to ship of the same name. No one-who has not 
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been a member of a happy wardroom mess can understand fully the maxim 
of another service and another nation, “ The regiment never dies.” The 
most enduring recollection that a marine officer will carry with him as he 
leaves his ship for the last time will be of the officers’ mess and the friends that 
he has found there. Whether they be happy memories depends entirely upon 
the adaptability of the officer himself. 

So much for the tale of the marine at sea. In the final analysis his duties 
and problems can be summed up in a very few words. Be for the ship first, 
last, and always. Don’t bother about the military ritual. If the Captain has 
one of his own, use it. Get hits on the target. Get men on the athletic 
teams. Maintain a smart looking guard. Keep out of arguments. The rest 
will take care of itself. 





























TRAINING OF NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 
By Captain Witiram C. MacCrone, U.S.M.C. 


OSSIBLY there is no one subject that has received so little attention 
P from the service as a whole as the training of non-commissioned 

officers. Nearly every officer has some idea on the subject, more or 
less hazy, as to what the qualifications of non-commissioned officers should be, 
or as to what should be required of them before they are ever “ made,” but 
scarcely anything is done to put these ideas, good, bad, or indifferent into 
practice. It is something that is left to take care of itself. The following 
article is simply a few suggestions, based on a more or less casual observation 
extending over twelve years. 

Nearly all of us will admit that some kind of training and education in 
military subjects for non-commissioned officers is necessary, or at least desir- 
able. Nearly all of us believe, and not without good reason, that the non- 
commissioned personnel is the backbone of the service, not only in this 
country but in others as well. In fact, in some services, non-commissioned 
officers are relied upon to perform many of the duties that we ordinarily 
expect of first or second lieutenants. Yet what are we doing, or what special 
efforts are being made to produce and maintain a thoroughly dependable and 
well-educated body of non-commissioned officers, non-coms, in a word, that 
can be implicitly relied upon to perform any of the duties which are really 
commensurate with their rank or the positions they hold, gr would hold in 
case of war under actual service conditions? 

Have we such a body of non-commissioned officers? We have some who 
answer those requirements but many who do not. And the fault is partly 
our own and partly due to conditions over which we have no control. 

As a general thing, the training of non-coms at the average post or 
station—if there is any at all—usually proceeds along the following lines: 
The organization commander feels that some sort of school ought to be held, 
so he decides to have this instruction a certain number of times a week. 
He looks around for some one to hold the school and usually seizes upon 
the non-ratey first or second lieutenant. He regards it as a more or less 
disagreeable but necessary task, and the officer to whom the detail is given 
thinks of it in exactly the same way, just so many hours to be filled in so 
many times a week; likewise the non-commissioned officers themselves who 
are made to attend. 

Now let us see what happens under this system. Lieutenant X, armed 
with a list of those who ought to be present, and possibly a drill regulations, 
goes into the classroom, and as a preliminary calls the roll. About one-half 
of the non-coms are absent. 

On investigation, he finds that certain corporals and perhaps a sergeant 
are on guard, that so and so has gone to the dentist’s, and that still another 
has been granted special liberty by the organization commander. So he starts 
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out with half the class missing. At the conclusion of the period, he assigns 
a lesson and cautions those present to “ know something about it next time.” 
When it is time for the next lesson, Lieutenant X, on coming into the class- 
room, is amazed to find a body of men entirely different with the exception 
possibly of a few, from those he saw last time. He soon discovers that these 
are the non-coms who were on guard or who were otherwise unavoidably 
absent the first time he held school. The first crowd is now in its turn on 
guard or absent for some other reason. Possibly some are excused “ because 
they are on the baseball team.” Have the non-commissioned officers present 
studied the lesson assigned? They have not. They did not know what it 
was, or even that anything had been assigned. Did they make any effort 
to find out? Certainly not. Do they not know that such information is 
always posted on the bulletin board of the organization? Well, yes, but then 
it has been some time since they looked at it. 

The upshot of it all is that Lieutenant X has to begin all over again instead 
of going on to the next lesson as he had planned. He can put these indif- 
ferent non-commissioned officers on the report for not showing more interest, 
it is true, but that will not add anything to their knowledge, which is the object 
of holding the school in the first place. 

When the period for the next or third lesson finally arrives, Lieutenant X 
finds much the same condition. This time, part of the first crowd is present 
and perhaps part of the second, but there are still a goodly number of 
absentees. Of those present, one or two possibly know the work assigned 
well, very well in fact; the rest, more or less indifferently. On being ques- 
tioned, they explain that they do not know it “im the words of the book,” 
but in their own words. However, on attempting to recite in their own 
fashion—assuming this is the subject of drill regulations—they leave about 
half of it out. Indeed, in almost every such assemblage, there will probably 
be one, a corporal, who has all he can do to speak the English language, much 
less read, write, or study anything in it. 

The subsequent lessons are usually more or less repetitions of the first 
three, until finally Lieutenant X becomes discouraged and abandons all hope 
of ever being able to conduct his class in a progressive and systematic manner 
so as to really accomplish any results, and the holding of school degenerates 
into a purely routine matter, something to be done and gotten through with as 
quickly as possible. It at last dawns upon our instructor that in order to 
teach or train men anything, two things are necessary: first, there must be 
some one to be trained or taught; secondly, there must be an opportunity 
todo so. I for one do not understand how the conditions set forth above, and 
which are fairly representative of our efforts to improve the knowledge of 
our non-commissioned officers in their duties, can in any way or by any 
stretch of the imagination be considered an opportunity. It is certainly unfair 
to the officer who is put in charge of such work. 

Should anyone who reads this article be under the impression that the 
system I have outlined and which I believe to be fairly representative of our 
post schools is of any value whatever, let him try the following simple test: 
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Let him assemble the non-commissioned officers at the beginning of his term 
of instruction and give them a written examination in any military subject. 
Let him hold his school under average service conditions, and at the end of 
five or six months, hold another examination in the same subjects and note 
how much improvement there is. 

One of the first things he will notice is—if the post is anything like 
the average—that with a few exceptions, the original crowd has entirely 
disappeared and has been replaced by others. 

Now what is the remedy for this condition? Simply because our enlisted 
personnel is being constantly shifted from one place to another, are we to 
pass up entirely the question of their military education as hopeless—some- 
thing which is impossible under our service conditions? 

I think not, and having arrived at this point, offer the following sugges- 
tions: First of all, let us use more care in the promotion of our non- 
commissioned officers. Let us in the first place promote to non-commissioned 
rank only those men who have a common school education and who are 
capable of receiving and absorbing instruction, and then let us follow to the 
letter the examination requirements as laid down’in Par. 608, Marine Corps 
Manual. Let us place all promotion to the various non-commissioned grades 
on a competitive basis in so far as we can. That is to say, when a vacancy 
for corporal occurs, instead of selecting one desirable man and promoting him, 
let us pick out a number of desirable men and have them compete among 
themselves, awarding the promotion to the one who makes the highest marks 
in the examination subjects. In other words, every man should be made 
to feel that promotion is within his reach, by his own efforts, if he cares to 
attempt it. Too often a man is selected from the whole organization and 
promoted, whether he can pass the examination or not, simply because the 
commanding officer or some one else has taken a liking to him, or because he 
is “a good man in the field.” How often we have heard that meaningless 
expression used, the inference being simply that because a man has a certain 
amount of personal magnetism that enables him to mix with his comrades 
and make a good impression, he ought therefore to be excused from knowing 
anything, regulations or no regulations. 

The chief drawback to this view is that one’s ability to make oneself liked 
by one’s superior officers is not of much use, by itself, on a firing line. The 
bullets of the enemy fall with monotonous impartiality on the good and bad, 
the popular and the unpopular alike. The fact that so and so’s commanding 
officer had taken a liking to him and had smoothed the way for him will not 
help him particularly in a situation like that. 

Now, assuming that we have exercised great care in the promotion of our 
non-commissioned officers, and assured ourselves that they could at least pass 
the required examination at the time they were promoted, how shall we keep 
them up to this high standard? 

It is almost impossible, due to conditions which obtain in the marine 
corps, to hold any regular system of instruction, for the reason, as shown 
above, that the non-commissioned personnel is constantly being changed so 
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far as any particular post is concerned, or is engaged in duties which render 
it difficult to reach them in order to instruct them. 

Therefore, suppose we give up the idea of any regular scheme of instruc- 
tion and put the matter up to the non-commissioned officers themselves? 
Suppose we hold them personally responsible at all times for the work they 
are supposed to be familiar with—and which was supposed to have been 
covered by examination at the time they were promoted. Surely that would 
not be asking too much of them, since any man who has the intelligence 
that a non-commissioned officer ought to have, can certainly learn by himself 
such subjects as drill regulations, manual of guard duty, the duties of a section 
and platoon leader, and something about musketry—providing he has the 
will to do so. All of these subjects are laid down in service publications, 
clearly and simply. 

In order to put this idea into practice, I would suggest that once every 
three months—say the first of each quarter—every non-commissioned officer 
be given a written examination in the subjects which he was supposed to have 
passed an examination in at the time he was promoted, and any others that 
it might be desirable to have him familiar with. Make him take this exami- 
nation whether he has been in the post three months or three days, so as to 
make sure that every one gets it. Do away with post schools of instruction 
entirely and put the matter squarely up to the non-commissioned officers them- 
selves. Instead of post schools, detail some officer who will be available 
at certain hours during the day to give assistance to those who require or 
who ask for it. Simply let them know what is to be demanded of them, and 
that so and so has been detailed to give them all the help they need, then 
leave the rest to them. 

At the end of each quarterly examination, enter in a space provided for 
that purpose in the service record book the marks made, in black ink, all 
unsatisfactory marks in red ink. The first time that a non-commissioned 
officer fails to make a passing mark, 2.5 (62% per cent.), merely warn him. 
Should he fail on the next subsequent examination, let that failure serve to 
reduce him to the next inferior rank automatically, without any further 
ceremony or warning. Furthermore, as a preliminary to issuing permanent 
warrants at the end of a six month’s probationary period, when the command- 
ing officer’s recommendation in the case is sent to headquarters, let it be 
accompanied by a certificate to the effect that the non-com in question has 
been examined in all subjects as set forth in Par. 608, Marine Corps Manual, 
and has passed all of them, together with the list of questions and marks 
assigned in each case. 

Aside from determining whether or not a non-commissioned officer is to 
keep his warrant from quarter to quarter, these marks in his service record 
book would also serve as a useful aid in making details and in enabling 
his immediate commanding officer to decide what kind of semi-annual marks 
he should be given. 

It occurs to me that it would be a good idea to apply this system in some 
form to officers as well. Suppose, for example, that once every quarter, all 
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officers—whether they had been in the service twenty years or not—had to 
take an examination in some military subject. Would it not stimulate them to 
know more about strategy and tactics than possibly some of them do? Sup- 
pose as a preliminary to reports of fitness, officers were required to take 
such an examination, or were required to work out some kind of a problem, 
either on the map or on the terrain—and that from the results of such tests, 
reports of fitness had to be made up. In other words, base their efficiency 
on something that they could actually do, or that would be of some use in 
time of war. After all, what is the final test of a good officer? Unless 
he is engaged in some special mission or is on a staff detail, it is his ability 
to lead troops in the presence of the enemy. ‘That is, or ought to be, the 
real test of efficiency, and all our efforts should be toward that end, whether 
in the case of officers or non-commissioned officers. Everything else is unim- 
portant, irrelevant and beside the point. 

Returning to our non-commissioned officers, under this system it is, of 
course, to be expected that many will fall by the wayside. But what of it? 
All that are worth saving will be saved. A non-commissioned officer who 
does not think enough of his warrant to do a little work for it does not 
deserve to keep it, and what is more, he is hardly the kind of man who 
can help us keep up what is known as “the high standard of the marine 
corps.” At least we will be sure that those who retain their warrants do so 
by virtue of their own efforts, by actual performance, and not because of 
what someone happens to think about them. 

It may be argued that under such a system, there would be a tendency 
to get only such men for non-coms who had an aptitude for study, and that 
all the so-called practical men would be eliminated. This line of reasoning 
would be all right were it not for the fact that there is nothing we require 
of our non-commissioned officers that involves a strain on the intellect of a 
man of ordinary, average intelligence. Very often the lazy and mentally 
unalert seek to take refuge behind this argument, but if we examine the facts 
closely, we will find that it was not because they could not learn, but simply 
because they were too indolent to make the effort—or did not have someone 
behind them to make them do it. What is more, does it necessarily follow 
that because a man has the ability to study and apply himself, that he lacks 
the other qualifications essential in a leader of men? Is this even usually 
the case, as some would have us believe? They who cling to this idea have 
only to turn to the pages of history to discover how badly mistaken they 
are. They will find, if they take the trouble to do so, that many of the 
greatest soldiers and military leaders of all time have been earnest students 
of all things relating to their profession, and that if there is any one thing 
to which they have attributed their success, it is a constant and unremitting 
study of military history, tactics, strategy and kindred subjects. I will 
mention a single instance to illustrate this point. Stonewall Jackson, who is 
looked up to by Europeans, including the British, as having shown more 
ability as a soldier than any other man that this country has ever produced, 
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was a professor of military art and science at the Virginia Military Institute, 
just prior to beginning his career in the Army of Northern Virginia. 

I do not maintain for this scheme that it is a complete cure for the 
condition I believe exists as outlined above. All that is claimed for it is that 
it is a step in the right direction. 

Should anyone who reads this article think that it is uncalled for, or that 
our non-commissioned officers as a whole are fairly well conversant with their 
drill regulations, their manual of guard duty, etc., let him try this some 
morning while out drilling his company or detachment. Let him call on 
two or three non-commissioned officers at random and order them to explain 
in detail « few sirnple movements as laid down in the drill regulations, and 
see what a mess they make of it. Or better still, let him form his company 
as an advance guard of a battalion, putting corporal or sergeant so and sa 
with a certain element. Let him then tell this non-com that he has been fired 
upon from a section of woods, about 500 yards distant, and “ what do”? 
The chances are he will be surprised to see what will happen. 

But the fact that by this system we would probably improve the character 
of our non-commissioned personnel is not by any means the sole advantage 
that would accrue from it. It would have a tremendous effect on the privates 
of both classes. The most powerful influence for good is a good example. It 
is something that needs no explaining, and that everyone can understand. 
Therefore, we can easily imagine what the result would be of having always 
before the privates, a snappy, military, earnest group of non-commissioned 
officers, who know their work and know it so well that they can instantly 
detect a mistake, and set matters right by an unhesitating and correct explana- 
tion. Needless to say, their subordinates would have a whole-hearted respect 
for such non-commissioned officers, and would endeavor to emulate them. 

The point I wish to make plain in conclusion is, that there are too many 
men going around with chevrons on their sleeves who are non-commissioned 
officers in name only. There are many reasons why they do not know more 
about their business and their duties than we would like to have them know, 
but the outstanding one is that they don’t have to. 

I believe that if the above system of quarterly examinations were put into 
practice and followed out rigidly, while it may not be perfect and would 
probably have to undergo many changes, still it would go a long way to attain- 
ing the ideal. It would serve notice on a large body of non-commissioned 
officers that we mean business, and that they would either have to get busy 
or be reduced. Eventually, it would mean that we would have a group of 
men of great value whether in peace or in war, and one that we could expect 
great things of in any emergency that might arise. 


























TACTICAL TRAINING FOR SMALL STATIONS 


SECOND PAPER 
By Captain JoHN W. Tuomason, Jr., U.S.M.C. 


forty-two, looted from a morning report that considered sixty all 
ranks, and conceded seventeen available. 

The terrain was the wooded ridge above the Barracks, running north and 
south across the upper third of the reservation. Hardwood and a lot of 
evergreen grows on its western slope, and an unimproved road branches from 
the main road above the Barracks and follows the contours on this side. 
The eastern slope is covered with second growth and underbrush thick 
enough to puzzle a rabbit, and is traversed by one or two overgrown paths 
that lead nowhere in particular. The whole ridge is rocky and difficult, but 
along the road on the western slope there are places where manceuvre of small 
units is possible, and where fields of fire may be laid out. Altogether, it is 
not unlike the Bois de Belleau, though at this season the leaves are not yet out. 

The detail of thirty men, under a sergeant, wore hats and web equipment 
for identification, and was armed with rifles. The other, under the machine- 
gun corporal, wore caps and leather belts, and carried two heavy Brownings. 
There were eight rifles among them. The rifles fired blanks—ten rounds 
issued per man; the machine guns, live ammunition. The latter were emplaced 
in true firing positions, but reversed with sufficient spade work and sand- 
bagging to kill possible ricochets. I think that ‘the expenditure of SAA 
is justified by the added interest that the sound and smell of powder awakes 
in the bosoms of the young men; and your tactical problem is valuable in 
exact proportion to its simulation of combat conditions. 


[Vic forces were of thirty and of twelve men, respectively, a total of 


THE PROBLEM 


The machine-gun corporal got a twenty-minute start and these instruc- 
tions: .. . You have a two-gun outpost, from an assumed force on Lake 
Denmark, two miles north. You will take position in observation at the 
southern end of the ridge above the Barracks, covering the junction of the 
main road and the unimproved road that leads over to the ridge. The enemy 
is reported at Wharton, about three miles south. You may expect small 
patrols along the main road from that direction. If the ridge is approached 
by small forces, destroy them. If it is approached in force, do as much 
damage as is consistent with getting your guns away, and send back reports 
to the Hibernia crossing on the Lake Denmark-Naval Station road. 

These orders admit some discretion, but not too much. A unit comman- 
der must, in most cases, receive orders that allow the exercise of judgment. 
Especially should he receive such orders in training exercises, for judgment 
is cultivated by use. 

The sergeant was told: . . . You have a reconnaissance patrol, sent out 
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from forces at Wharton, to report on the unimproved road which branches 
from the Wharton-Naval Station road above the Marine Barracks, and 
proceeds along the western side of the ridge above that point. The enemy 
is reported near Lake Denmark. You may meet small bodies of the enemy 
on or near the ridge, possibly with machine guns. Remember that you are 
in exposed terrain after you pass the Barracks. Bring in some prisoners. 
Send messages back, etc. 

These orders are also discretionary, but they have to be. Your non-com 
must have opportunity to make his own decisions, and if he is worth his 
rations, he will learn from his mistakes. Success is seldom closely scrutinized, 
but mistakes are examined in detail. After all, the only unpardonable sin 
is inaction. 

The situation as outlined is readily conceivable in any of the smaller wars, 
or in the opening and informal phases of a big one. Armies are drawn 
into action by just such rencontres. 


THE ACTION 

The machine-gun corporal was by this time on station at this end of the 
ridge, at the edge of the woods, about 500 yards from the cross-roads above 
the Barracks. A railroad spur terminated there, and from it he commanded 
the main road and also the unimproved road that approached the ridge. He 
had an avenue of retreat into the woods, so that a gun properly laid could 
force a deploymént on the main road, do damage, and get away. He emplaced 
his number one piece, with three rifles out further down as a precaution 
against detouring scouts. He sent number two gun back up the ridge and 
down the western slope to a point commanding the most likely stretch of 
the road in the woods. He had also a prepared position, on the slope, in close 
support, to which he planned to move number one. 

As first disposed, his guns were a quarter of a mile apart; but he would 
fight the first at long range, and he knew the ground and had cover to fall 
back on the second. He reasoned that the enemy would follow the side of 
the ridge the road was on, if not the road itself; timber attracts infantry 
irresistibly. He could not hope to hold the perimeter of the woods against 
any force, but there was a chance that he could draw them into the woods 
and then make his fight on chosen ground. If they came along the ridge, he 
would be able to make dispositions that promised well; if they came along the 
road, he had them. If they came along the eastern slope and down on him, 
he would have to run. But his chances, he calculated, were two out of three. 
He sat tight, and figured on his ranges. 

At his appointed time, the sergeant moved. He came carelessly, in column 
of route, from the shelter of the Barracks. The machine gun over toward 
the ridge waited until all of him was exposed, in close order—the 
kind of target good machine gunners pray for—then: “ Target, the enemy, 
at 11 o'clock. Range, 450. Commence...” The corporal got off 300 
rounds before the enemy was properly deployed. 

Now this was inexcusable in the Sergeant. At this range, his section 
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. would have been badly shot up and much shaken. He was written off as 
a loss, and a new start assumed from that point. Meantime, the corporal 
called in his scouts and retired swiftly up the ridge, leaving his rifles with 
orders to follow slowly, keeping contact. Presently the sergeant was in cor- 
rect approach formation, and came on cautiously, his points firing a few shots 
at uncertain targets. The rifles crackled for a little, and then everything was 
quiet. The sergeant halted inside the woods, and pushed out scouts on the 
wood road, and on the crest of the ridge above him. 

The sergeant considered. He had suffered casualties from one machine 
gun, that disappeared on his advance, leaving a little pile of warm brass to be 
picked up. The few riflemen that fired on him had vanished. The woods 
appeared empty. The top of the ridge, and the eastern slope, were too thick 
for deployment or for observation. He sent a corporal with five men 
ahead along the road, and followed slowly, keeping flankers out towards 
the crest. 

After a little, the road angled to the right, following the ridge, and the 
advance passed around the bend. Then rifles broke out ahead, somewhere 
in the woods, and a machine gun dinned fiercely. It was the number two 
gun, on the road, in action. It smothered the rifles, and the woods were silent 
again. One man came panting back from the noise—the getaway man— 
and reported a machine gun. They hadn’t exactly seen it, but they knew 
about where it was. 

The sergeant considered some more. His forward detail was lost. But 
he still had no reason to suspect more than one gun position, though it was 
notorious that they worked in pairs. He did not believe that he would 
run into fire on the ridge, because of the underbrush. It was obviously 
unwise to proceed along the road. He decided to mount the ridge, move along 
it until he was past the flank of the gun, and then come down the slope upon 
it. He filed upward by the right and plunged into the bushes. The machine- 
gun corporal’s scouts, quietly in observation all this time, reported 
back quickly. 

It was now quite clear to the machine-gun corporal what the enemy 
intended. He had to think quickly. His guns would be useless in the dense 
growth on the high ground. He had time to get away, but he was not thinking 
about getting away. He was with number one piece, now in its second posi- 
tion on the side of the ridge, and number two had disposed of the enemy 
advance on the road without his having to fire. From this point he noted 
a path a few rods in front of him, angling down from the crest. If the enemy 
went along that path—it was a plain path, and he enfiladed a stretch of it— 
again he calculated on the fatal attraction that beaten tracks have for infantry. 
He called number two piece up from the road, and gave swift instructions to 
the crew. They hustled up the slope behind him to the crest, then turned 
and passed along the crest in the direction of the enemy until they came 
to the point where the path came out of the bushes and started down. Here 
they waited ; and presently the noise of the sergeant’s men struggling through 
the undergrowth came to them. 
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Quite naturally, the sergeant’s men had drawn together, and were clawing 
along in Indian file, reasoning that if they were smothered in the thicket, any 
enemy there was just as bad off, and hoping for a quick deployment and a 
triumphant rush down the slope. Then, not ten yards off, the leading files 
caught the dull gleam of a machine-gun water-jacket, and saw the peaked cap 
of the man who carried it on his shoulder. They had come upon the gun 
disassembled and moving! With a yell, they all plunged forward, the leaders 
loosing off from the hip. The machine gunners, with every semblance of 
panic, scuttled into a twisting, tunnel-like path that led downward, and the 
sergeant’s men followed in mass. This was fatal. They had not made 
twenty jumps when a hidden gun, close on their right, opened with a burst 
of fire, and riflemen came into action above and below it. The path was hope- 
lessly flailed with fire, and they were hopelessly huddled. There could be no 
question of the result. 

NOTES 

The best place to drive your lessons home is on the ground, as soon as 
the hands have caught their breath, and the loud ones have had time to 
brag of their individual coups. You can sit down and consider each step in 
the problem, and examine the results that followed. 

After the sergeant’s first bad step, he made his approach correctly, prop- 
erly securing his front and flanks. He was a little slow, but he was shaken 
by his bad start. The non-com who took the point ahead along the road 
would be beyond praise or blame: when he developed the gun and sent back 
his message, he had accomplished his mission, and what happened to him was 
not unusual. Advance guards are put out to be shot at. But where the 
sergeant failed, and laid himself open to disaster, was in neglecting the prin- 
ciple that calls for reconnaissance to be kept up through all stages of the 
action. This is a principle of war that applies alike to Austerlitz, the Second 
Marne, and every little skirmish. Once you find the enemy, never turn 
him loose. 

The sergeant found his gun; then he left it unobserved while he went 
with all hands to flank it—and like Jackson’s Corps at Second Mannassas, it 
did not stay flanked. A rifle or two in observation would have pinned the 
gun and saved him. 

As to the last phase of the sergeant’s movement, he was too much in haste. 
Even at the price of letting the gun get into battery again, a little scouting 
would have paid. His rush was too precipitate, and was just the type of 
movement that has cost Americans more battle casualties than one cares to 
think about. Caution, up to a stated point, is a valuable adjunct. It is rather 
a negative quality, but a reasonable amount of it is not incompatible with 
courage, and goes hand-in-hand with success in battle. A favorite phrase of 
Stonewall Jackson’s was “ proceed with boldness, masking caution,” and 
his conduct of attack was typical of the best models; what appeared, to the 
unfortunates who felt its impact, a blow as headlong and spontaneous as a 
thunderbolt, was always a carefully planned and exactly timed movement, 
based on exact information, painstaking and cautiously gathered. 
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The study of warfare abundantly testifies that no troop-commander, from 
a corporal up, can violate any of the basic principles of warfare and reason- 
ably expect to get away with it. 

The machine-gun corporal has accomplished his mission. Perhaps without 
knowing it, he followed Napoleon’s injunction to “ hit first, and hit hard, and 
keep on hitting.” If he opened his fight with his guns separated, he had 
them in contact when it was necessary. He combined movement with his fire 
power—a thing not sufficiently understood by all machine gunners. His 
scouts kept contact with the enemy, and his information was continuous and 
accurate. His estimate of the situation was correct, and his action intelligent 
and direct. Added to which, he was lucky, and this is no mean element in 
success. If in his boldness, he assumed undue risks, he got results, and you 
can ask no more than that in theory or in practice. 

And in conclusion, you point out that mistakes are as valuable as winning, 
if you learn from them as you go along. 

It may be of interest to add that this same problem, stated in the same 
terms, was tried out on two other occasions, with different non-commissioned 
officers. On one of these occasions, the decision was given to the machine 
guns again; the infantry attack was delivered along the road, through the 
easiest approach; and while number one gun, on the road, would have been 
put out of action by the rifles, number two, masked in support, would have 
cut up the attackers so badly that they could not have proceeded. The last 
occasion, the decision was awarded to the rifle patrol; the machine guns were 
not correctly laid, and could have been destroyed in detail, since they were 
developed while out of supporting distance of each other. 








RETIREMENT OF COMMISSIONED PERSONNEL 
By Mayor E. W. Sturpevant, U.S.M.C. 


services are matters which many officers at present believe should 

be given “hush-hush” treatment; they are of the opinion that we 
should let well enough alone, and that if the question is brought up, Congress 
is likely to wreak havoc on the Services by revising the laws in a manner 
injurious to the personnel. 

The writer does not share this view. In the first place, if Congress desires 
to change the existing laws, it will do so whether or not the question has 
been discussed in the Service. In the second place, he believes that the 
interests of the Government as a whole, of the Services, and of the individual 
officer, will be benefited by revision of the existing statutes. It should be said 
at the beginning that no change should be made in those provisions of the 
present law which require retirement at the age of sixty-four, allow officers 
to retire after forty years’ service, and within the discretion of the Depart- 
ment, after thirty years. Nor is it desired to discuss in these comments the 
subject of age-in-grade retirement, which the writer personally believes in for 
all branches of the service, but considers there is no opportunity to obtain 
at present. 

It may reasonably be deduced from the substance of the laws governing 
retirement that there are two actuating principles contained in them, first, 
the principle of disability, second, that of service. The principle of disability 
is, of course, covered in the statute providing that if an officer due to disabil- 
ity incurred in the line of duty, is unable to perform the duties of his grade, 
he shall be retired on three-fourths of his active pay (really nearer one-half, 
since no allowances or percentages thereof are paid to the retired list). 
Retirement at the age of sixty-four is also based on this principle. The 
principle of service enters into the law authorizing retirement after forty 
or thirty years’ service, as indicated above. 

The writer believes, and he has found that many officers share his opinion, 
that retirement for disability frequently works a grave injustice to the Govern- 
ment. Every one of us of any length of service can recall many instances 
of officers who have retired on three-fourths pay after short periods of 
service, in excellent general health, except for some comparatively minor 
disability, such as deafness, which rendered them unable to perform all the 
duties of their grade. Many have since obtained well-paid positions in civil 
life. Since retired pay is intended either to take care of those unable, due to 
disability incurred as a result of service, to support themselves, or as a reward 
for long years of service, there is no doubt that in the cases mentioned, the 
Government is “ stung,” yet no blame rests on the officers concerned, nor on 
the Boards which retired them. For retiring boards, in such cases, have only 
two alternatives: they must either allow the officers in question to remain 
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on the active list, subject to calls to perform duties for which they are not 
in all respects physically fit, or they must retire them on full retired pay, irre- 
spective of the degree of disability. By “degree of disability,” as here used, 
should be understood the extent to which the earning capacity of the individual 
in civil life is affected. Sometimes boards select the first alternative, in which 
case the service suffers; generally the second, in which case an undeserved 
burden is laid on our Government finances and thereby on the taxpayer. The 
fault obviously lies with the law and not with the personnel enforcing it. 

The solution, I believe, lies in the adoption in the retirement laws of the 
principle of percentage of disability, now used by the Veterans’ Bureau in 
determining compensation to injured veterans of the World War. Thus, if 
this principle alone should govern, a retired officer with total disability would 
receive the full 75 per cent. of his active pay, with 50 per cent. disability, 
3714 per cent. of active pay; other cases on the same principle. However, it 
is manifestly unfair that two officers, one of twenty years’ service and the 
other of five, who have the same degree of disability, should receive the same 
percentage of active pay when retired. To correct this inequality the principle 
of service should be applied. This can fairly be done by considering thirty 
years’ service as 100 per cent. (since Congress has authorized full retirement 
pay for officers retiring after that length of service) and calculating the per- 
centage the years actually served bear to this period to obtain what we may 
call the “ service percentage.” 

These two principles, disability and service, should be given equal weight. 
By adding, therefore, the disability percentage and the service percentage 
we can obtain the desired percentage of full retired pay, and 75 per cent. of 
this sum will be the percentage of active pay. Expressed mathematically : 

Let x = percentage of active pay to be determined. 

Let a=percentage of disability. 

Let b=number of years served. 


Then a+ — = percentage of full retired pay, and 


x we TEL gig OB, 

100 30 
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Simplifying x = are. 


Suppose an officer retired with 20 per cent. disability after fourteen years’ 
service. In his case, 

x = FT _ 50, and this officer will therefore be retired on half his 
active pay. 

In the application of this formula, any excess in the value of x above 75 
per cent. should of course be disregarded, as 75 per cent. is the maximum 
percentage of active pay authorized in any case. 

The above formula, if we adopt the percentage theory of disability, seems 
to combine in an equitable manner the principles of disability and service. 
However, in the case of officers retired on very low percentages of active pay, 
it might be to the advantage both of the Government and of the officers 
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concerned to substitute a lump sum to be paid on retirement for small retire- 
ment pay for life. 

The writer realizes that the great majority of officers who are now on 
the retired list are from every point of view fully entitled to all the pay they 
receive; and such will undoubtedly be the case in the future. But he also 
believes that if our retirement laws are not changed in some such manner as 
indicated above, to prevent retirements under conditions working injustice to 
the Government, there is a good prospect that legislation will be enacted which 
will harm the deserving majority as well as the undeserving minority of 
retired officers. 

If it be admitted that the principles of disability and service from which 
the above-mentioned formula has been derived are founded on justice both 
to the Government and the individual officer concerned, it follows that the 
formula should, theoretically at least, be applicable with equal justice in all 
instances, including the case when the value of “a” is zero; in other words, 
when service but not disability exists. In practice, it is to the interest of 
the Government that the commissioned personnel of the Services should be 
reasonably permanent, and therefore separations from the Service are and 
should be discouraged until the individual has served a suitable period. This 
end is accomplished at present by requiring all officers (except certain line 
officers of the Navy affected by age-in-grade retirement and Army class “ B” 
officers) to serve thirty years before they are eligible for retirement (unless 
disability exists). Officers with less than thirty years’ service, who desire 
to give up active duty, have only the option of resignation, which means 
throwing into the discard all the years of their life they have devoted to 
the service of the Government. 

Considering the requirement of permanency of personnel, the writer 
believes that this result can still be obtained if the minimum period of service 
before eligibility for retirement without disability is reduced from thirty to 
twenty years, though such retirements, like those after thirty years authorized 
by existing law, should be allowed only in the discretion of the President. 
It should first be determined, if possible, whether such a modification of 
existing law would increase the total cost of the retired list. Under existing 
conditions, most officers who retire for length of service hold the grade of 
colonei or above and each colonel retired after thirty years’ service draws 
retired pay of $4500 a year. This sum is more than the amount drawn by 
two majors retired on twenty years’ service, whose pay is calculated by the 
above-mentioned formula. It is probable, in the Marine Corps at least, that 
officers of twenty years’ service will hold the grade of major. On the twenty- 
year system there would, in all likelihood, be more’ names on the retired list, 
but there would be fewer officers drawing the maximum retired pay, and it is 
probable that the total cost would be no more than at present. In fact, the 
President, by restricting the number of retirements per year could keep the 
cost within a pre-determined sum. There would also be a saving on the active 
list, due to more rapid promotion, which would mean a lower average of pay 
for the officers composing it. 
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Irrespective of the financial side of the question, there is no doubt that the 
general efficiency of the service would be greatly enhanced by such a change. 
There are certain officers who have rendered faithful service for twenty 
years, but whose interest and zeal have flagged, or who are not quite measuring 
up to the responsibilities of higher grades, or who have vital personal reasons 
for giving up active duty. It would benefit both the Government and the 
officers concerned to give them an opportunity to retire. Moreover, promotion 
would be much more rapid than at present, and the Marine Corps would in all 
probability avoid the prospect of its officers being far too old for their grades, 
with which situation it is now faced. 

The foregoing discussion has made no reference to the modifications in 
the promotion and retirement laws of the Marine Corps which were included 
in the Naval Omnibus Bill that was enacted in the last session of Congress. 
It is considered, however, that the proposals outlined above do not conflict in 
any way with those contained in the Omnibus Bill, but rather supplement 
them in such a way as to increase their efficiency. 











THE FALL EXERCISES OF 1924. MARINE CORPS 
EXPEDITIONARY FORCE 


By BricapIeR GENERAL Dion WixtiAMs, U.S.M.C. 


Marine Barracks, Quantico, Va., is primarily organized and main- 

tained to serve in war as an integral portion of the United States 
Fleet, for use as a military force accompanying the Fleet in its operations 
overseas against an enemy possessing considerable naval power. Such oper- 
ations of the Expeditionary Force with the Fleet would include landing oper- 
ations for the reduction and capture of outlying enemy positions, the 
occupation and defense of Advance Bases for the Fleet at a distance from 
the permanent home or outlying bases of the Navy, and the occupation and 
preparation of suitable landing places in enemy territory for the Armies 
of the United States which would be transported overseas after the Navy 
had by its operations against the enemy naval forces gained such command 
of the sea as would justify the movement of large land forces overseas. 

The Expeditionary Force is also held in readiness for any service that 
may be required of it, in whole or in part, in time of peace at home or over- 
seas. Such uses of the Force were: The protection of the Railway Mail 
Service routes by Marine Train Guards in 1921; the recent temporary 
occupations of Haiti and Santo Domingo for the enforcement and protection 
of treaty obligations; the landing at Vera Cruz, Mexico, in 1914; the land- 
ings of Marines in Nicaragua in 1909, 1910 and 1912; and the various 
land operations in Cuba for the protection of American property during 
local revolutions. 

Another important duty to which the Force may be assigned is service 
with the United States Army, when, a part or the whole of the Force not 
being required for strictly naval duties, certain elements are in accordance with 
statutory provisions temporarily transferred to the Army for land opera- 
tions. Examples of this class of service were the service of Marine Battalions 
under General Washington at the battles of Trenton and Princeton, under 
General Jackson at New Orleans in the War of 1812, under General Scott 
in the Mexican War, 1846-1848, when they helped to storm and capture the 
citadel of Chapultepec, the decisive engagement of the war, as a part of the 
Army of Cuban Pacification in 1906-1908, and the service of the Fourth 
Brigade of Marines with the famous Second Division of the A. E. F. in the 
World War. 

As an important part of the training of the Force to meet the require- 
ments of such varied service, manceuvres and field exercises are held from 
time to time which take the Force away from its home base and afford 
conditions simulating those of actual service. These manceuvres and field 
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exercises include operations overseas with the Fleet and land operations of the 
Force acting alone. 

In the Fall of 1921, the Force marched from its base at Quantico, Va., 
to the Wilderness Territory of Virginia, west of Fredericksburg and south 
of the Rapidan River, and conducted military exercises on the famous 
battlefields of the Civil War, including reproduction of certain phases of the 
Battle of the Wilderness. 

In June, 1922, the Force marched from Quantico, Va., to Gettysburg, Pa., 
and as a part of its field exercises reproduced Pickett’s charge, the most 
famous incident of the decisive Battle of Gettysburg, and followed this repro- 
duction of the Civil War engagement with a demonstration of the manner 
in which such an action would be fought with present-day arms and material. 

In the Fall of 1923, the Force marched from Quantico, Va., across 
Virginia to the upper Shenandoah Valley, and encamped for two weeks at 
Fort Defiance, where field exercises were carried out, concluding with a 
reproduction of the Civil War Battle of Newmarket. In this pageant the 
Cadets of the Virginia Military Institute took part as their predecessors had 
in the original battle. 

These marches and manceuvres served to give the personnel experience in 
road discipline and camping under varied conditions of weather and terrain, 
in the service of transportation and supply, and in battle exercises over 
unknown territory ; and also afforded a large number of the civilian population 
of the sections traversed an opportunity to see the personnel and material of 
the Force under conditions simulating those of actual war. 

While these land exercises gave the personnel of the Force much valuable 
training in strictly land operations, they did not afford any training in the 
duties which would be required of the Force when serving overseas with the 
Fleet ; and in the winter of 1923-1924, the Force joined the United States 
Fleet for participation in the Winter Manceuvres of the Fleet in West Indian 
waters. For these Fleet Manceuvres the available personnel at Quantico was 
divided into two separate forces, one of which consisted of the artillery and 
special troops organized as an Advance Base Force for the occupation and 
defense of the Island of Culebra, P. R., and the other of infantry with 
auxiliary weapons, which accompanied the Fleet to Panama for a landing 
attack upon the defenses of the Canal Zone and later accompanied the Fleet 
to Culebra for a landing attack upon the defenses of the Advance Base which 
had been established there by the first force. 

These operations with the Fleet, embracing the seizure and defense of 
a fortified base for the Fleet at an overseas position and the attack of 
such a base by a landing force supported by the fire of the ships’ guns, gave 
the Expeditionary Force much valuable experience in the class of work that 
would be required of it in naval operations on a large scale, afforded an 
opportunity to test out guns and equipment under war conditions, and 
enabled the artillery of various classes to engage in target practice over land 
and sea. An account of the participation of the Marine Corps Expeditionary 
Forces in Problem No. 4, of the Fleet Winter Manceuvres of 1924, involving 
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the defense and attack of the Advance Base at Culebra, P. R., was published 
in the Marine Corps Gazerre for March, 1924. 

The manceuvres and field exercises of the Expeditionary Force during the 
past four years, as above outlined, have served to indoctrine the officers and 
enlisted men as to the methods to be employed in the furtherance of the 
mission of the Force under conditions which would be met in actual service, 
to train them in the technique of troop movements by land and sea and in 
living and subsisting under campaign conditions away from the routine life 
of permanent barracks, and have afforded opportunities to employ the guns, 
airplanes, motor transport and other material under conditions simulating 
those that would maintain in war. 

The constant changes in personnel at the Marine Barracks, Quantico, Va., 
due to discharges and transfers to other stations and the arrival of detach- 
ments from the Recruit Depot at Parris Island, S. C., and from foreign 
stations, and casuals from other posts and from the ships’ detachments, 
require that manceuvres and field exercises of the Force be held at frequent 
intervals in order that everyone serving in the Force may have the training. 
To meet the requirements and to keep the Force always fit for distant 
service, a policy has been adopted which will result in two manceuvre periods 
each year, one a land exercise of the Force acting independently, and the 
other a participation in the annual winter manceuvres of the United 
States Fleet. 

Considering weather conditions in this lattitude and the requirements 
of drills and target practice at the base at Quantico, the fall appears to be the 
best time for the land exercises, especially as this will also operate to prepare 
the Force for its work with the Fleet during the Winter Manceuvres. 

The plans for the Fall Exercises of 1924 included a movement of the 
Marine Corps Expeditionary Force from its base at Quantico, Va., through 
Washington, D. C., and Frederick, Md., to the battlefield of Antietam, in the 
vicinity of Sharpsburg, Md., an encampment there for about two weeks 
for the conduct of field exercises under simulated campaign conditions, and a 
return march to Quantico. 

In order that any military operation, great or small, may be carried out 
efficiently, economically and smoothly, it is necessary, first, to make a plan 
of operations; and in the case of the Fall Exercises for 1924, such a plan 
was drawn up and completed about two months prior to the departure of the 
Force from Quantico. This plan consisted of the Basic Plan and four 
annexes thereto. 

The Basic Plan contained a general outline of the contemplated operations 
together with such information and instructions as were considered necessary 
for the indoctrination of the several Staff Divisions and organizations of the 
Force, the different subjects covered being in detail sufficiently to enable the 
Major General Commandant to review the plan and take final action thereon. 

After this Basic Plan had been acted upon by the Major General Com- 
mandant and approved with certain changes, these changes were made in the 
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original plan, and then Annexes thereto were prepared by the four divisions 
of the Force Staff. These Annexes were as follows: 

F-1, Personnel Annex; containing the details of all activities under the 
supervision and cognizance of the Personnel Division. 

F-2, Intelligence Annex ; containing the details of all activities under the 
supervision and cognizance of the Intelligence Division, including all maps, 
military sketches, reconnaissance reports and monographs made in prepara- 
tion for the exercises or made during the course of the exercises. 

F-3, Operations and Training Annex; containing the details of all activi- 
ties under the supervision of the Operations and Training Division, including 
all programs for training, problems proposed for solution, demonstrations 
staged during the manceuvres, and critiques of the various drills and exercises 
after they had been carried out. 

F-4, Supply Annex ; containing the details of all activities under the super- 
vision and cognizance of the Supply Divisions, including supply and evacua- 
tion, transportation and hospitalization. 

Under this system the Basic Plan contains everything which can be 
arranged and decided before undertaking any campaign, with details of all 
operations up to the point of actual contact with the enemy in sufficient 
detail to give everyone acting under the plan a comprehensive idea of the 
policy and decisions of the Commanding General. The four Annexes to the 
Basic Pian contain the details of the work to be carried on under the super- 
vision of each of the Staff Divisions in the execution of the campaign accord- 
ing to the Basic Plan of the commander. 

The Basic Plan remains unchanged unless a change is required on account 
of the action of the enemy, a modification of the policy under which the 
Force is acting, or unforeseen circumstances of weather or terrain. 

At the beginning of the campaign the Annexes contain the details of 
personnel, intelligence, operations, and supply in so far as they can be pre- 
determined, and as the campaign progresses these Annexes are added to 
from time to time as changes occur in personnel due to losses in battle, sick- 
ness, or desertion on the one hand, and the arrival of replacements on the 
other hand; and as new intelligence data comes in regarding the enemy or 
the country occupied; and as the operations proceed in accordance with the 
Basic Plan and new dispositions of troops must be made to meet changes 
in enemy dispositions or unforeseen movements of the enemy; and as addi- 
tional arrangements have to be made in supply, evacuation, transportation and 
hospitalization as the campaign progresses. 

It will readily be seen that the Basic Plan, together with the constantly 
growing Annexes will, at the end of a campaign or operation on a large 
scale, constitute a very complete history of the leading events of the cam- 
paign and the details of the work under the cognizance of the four 
Staff Divisions. 

The purpose of the Fall Exercises being to train the troops in the field 
under conditions which would be encountered in actual campaigning, with the 
exception of the presence of an actual enemy, and also to train the Force 
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Staff and organization commanders in the methods of planning and conducting 
a campaign by the use of a well-organized staff system, the Basic Plan for 
the exercises contained much material of an educational nature which would 
not be included in such a plan for operations with a thoroughly trained staff. 

The Basic Plan was divided into seven sections: Section I. Estimate of 
the Situation; Section II. The Principles of War; Section III. Force Staff 
Organization; Section IV. Operations Contemplated; Section V. Supply 
and Evacuation and Hospitalization; Section VI. Publicity and Morale, and 
Section VII. Decision. 


I. ESTIMATE OF THE SITUATION 


THE MISSION OF THE MARINE CORPS 


In a document prepared at the Headquarters of the Marine Corps, the 
mission of the Corps is concretely stated as follows: 

“To support the Fleet, or any part thereof, in the accomplishment of 
its mission.” 

U. S. Navy Regulations, 1920, Article 552 (7) state: 

“ (7) The following duties may be performed by the Marine Corps, when 
so directed by the Secretary of the Navy: 

“ (a) To furnish organizations for duty afloat on board armed transports 
for service either with fleets, squadrons or divisions, or on detached service. 

“(b) To garrison the different Navy Yards and Naval Stations, both 
within and beyond the continental limits of the United States. 

“(c) To furnish the first line of mobile defenses of Naval Bases and 
Naval Stations beyond the continental limits of the United States. 

“(d) To man such naval defenses and aid in manning, if necessary, such 
other defenses as may be erected ior the defense of naval bases and naval 
stations beyond the continental limits of the United States. 

“(e) To furnish such garrisons and Expeditionary Forces for duties 
beyond the seas as may be necessary in time of peace.” 

The regulations above quoted define the means and methods by which the 
Marine Corps may be employed to carry out its primary mission. 

In the mission as above stated the support considered is of a nature such 
that it can only be accomplished by a military force of all arms trained to 
carry out the specific military tasks involved in the duties which may be 
assigned to the Marine Corps, as above enumerated. 

Unless the forces of the Marine Corps are so organized and so trained 
as to be able and competent to carry out the tasks which may be assigned to 
it in the furtherance of its mission, as above stated, the Fleet may be seriously 
handicapped or even be prevented from accomplishing its mission in peace 
and war. 

The military tasks which may be assigned to the Marine Corps, if they 
are to be executed so as to obtain the best and quickest satisfactory 
results, require: 

(a) Unity of Command.—By law a Naval Officer cannot command Army 
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Forces or vice versa, but this restriction does not apply to the Marine Corps, 
which is an integral part of the Naval Forces. 

(b) Flexibility of Organization—The Marine Corps has been constantly 
practiced in the organization and training of the different type-task units 
required for the varying service required by its mission, and it is purposely 
not organized into the rigid units employed by the Army Force. 

(c) Mobility by Sea—Throughout its history the Marine Corps has been 
indoctrinated with the sea idea through service of certain of its units on the 
active ships of the Fleet, and through expeditionary duties overseas by Naval 
Transport as well as by keeping alive a traditional interest in all naval affairs 
and by recruiting its commissioned personnel in part from graduates of the 
Naval Academy. . 

(d) Training in the Specific Duties Required—The training of the 
Marine Corps personnel to accomplish the duties which may be assigned 
to it has been accomplished in the past by assigning a part of the officers and 
men to regular sea service in the active ships of the Fleet, by frequent expe- 
ditions overseas, both in peace and war, for the settlement of questions arising 
from the application of the Monroe Doctrine, for the establishment of law 
and order in certain unstable countries requiring the protection of the United 
States to insure their independence and prosperity as nations, and for the 
training of the Forces in overseas operations. 

The development of the Naval Advance Base Force has been due to the 
foreseen necessity for bases within the theatre of naval operations from 
which the Fleet can operate unhampered by its Train and to which the 
fighting ships can go to refuel, revictual and effect repairs during the course 
of a naval campaign. The establishment of a naval Advance Base is a war- 
time function of the Marine Corps, and although the necessity for the 
establishment of such bases may be of infrequent occurrence, it requires that 
a force for its accomplishment be organized, equipped and trained, ready to 
meet the contingency when it shall arise. 

The Force to which this duty is now assigned is the Marine Corps Expe- 
ditionary Force stationed at the Marine Barracks, Quantico, Va., and this 
force must be so organized, equipped and trained as to be ready at all times 
for this specific duty. This Force while in readiness to perform its main 
function in time of war may, however, be called upon frequently to furnish 
expeditionary forces of varying sizes for the suppression of disorders and 
revolutions in unstable countries where the interests of the Marine Corps 
are involved. 

The military occupations of Haiti and Santo Domingo are operations of 
this nature and the interchange of personnel between the Expeditionary Force 
at Quantico and the Brigades in these countries serves to train the whole force 
in such duties. 

Expeditionary forces for peace-time requirements may vary in size from 
a company to the whole available strength of the Marine Corps Expeditionary 
Force, and the training of the Expeditionary Force should be conducted with 
a view to fitting the whole or any part to meet such requirements. 
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These peace-time expeditions usually partake of the nature of combined 
operations afloat and ashore, the naval ships furnishing the floating force and 
the Marines furnishing the land force, and from their very nature they 
require the unity of command, flexibility of organization and mobility by 
sea above referred to. 

When the whole Marine Corps Expeditionary Force is operating with the 
assembled Fleet the duties required will be in the nature of war-time opera- 
tions in the face of the enemy ; but when conducting minor operations in which 
a portion of the Expeditionary Force of Marines operates in conjunction 
with a detachment of the Fleet, the duties will partake more of the nature 
of peace-time operations. Such peace-time operations may prove to be the 
preparatory stages of War, or if they are successfully carried out, they may 
serve to prevent war on a large scale. 

While proceeding with the systematic training of the assembled Marine 
Corps Expeditionary Force at Quantico, the detachments of the Corps 
serving at the various Navy Yards and stations should be so trained as 
to enable them on short notice to join the main force, properly trained in 
the duties of this force, whenever such action is required to bring the 
Expeditionary Force to full war strength. 

Considering only the requirements of the Marine Corps Expeditionary 
Force to furnish such expeditions as may be required during peace and to 
furnish the force necessary to establish and defend a Naval Advance Base 
in time of War, the training of that force might be carried on without refer- 
ence to the rest of the Marine Corps, but the other duties assigned to the 
Corps must be arranged for and at the same time the personnel so assigned 
to other duties must be trained so that it may always be ready for amalga- 
mation with the Expeditionary Force in the event of war becoming imminent. 

By frequent interchange of personnel between the different duties on 
shore and afloat, experience is obtained throughout the entire personnel of the 
Corps to fit it for all of the varying duties and to indoctrinate the whole in 
the principles that underlie its mission. 

To have the nucleus for an Advance Base Force which may be readily 
and rapidly brought to full war strength when necessary, the Marine Corps 
Expeditionary Force is maintained at the Marine Barracks, Quantico, Va., 
the organizations in all arms and branches being permanent and at such 
strength as the total strength of the Corps and the other duties of the Corps 
will permit, and the personnel of these organizations being constantly shifted 
by the transfer of officers and men to and from these permanent organizations. 

Summary of requirements under the mission. Briefly summarized, the 
mission of the Marine Corps requires: 

(a) That a Marine Corps Expeditionary Force be maintained at the base 
at the Marine Barracks, Quantico, Va., which shall be the trained nucleus 
of an Advance Base Force, capable of rapid expansion to the strength esti- 
mated in the Naval War Plans as essential to meet the requirements of the 
Fleet in war. This expansion to full war strength would be accomplished 
by the transfer of personnel from the other stations having Marine Garrisons, 
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by the mobilization of men who have had previous service in the Marine 
Corps, and then by general enlistments of the most suitable men. 

This requires the training of the nucleus which forms the regular Marine 
Corps Expeditionary Force at Quantico to be complete and thorough in every 
branch of its duties in order that the reénforcements of the men from other 
sources may be rapidly indoctrinated and brought up to a like state of high 
efficiency as soon as possible after they join. 

(b) That the Marine Corps shall provide the necessary forces to hold 
secure such points outside the continental limits of the United States as 
will be required by the Fleet in time of war, and which points the forces of 
the Army are for any reason not able to properly garrison and protect. 

(c) That the Marine Corps shall provide the necessary guard for all 
essential naval activities, such as navy yards, naval stations, radio stations, 
magazines, etc., such guards to be relieved by reserves in case of war or 
when war becomes imminent, in order that the regular forces so assigned may 
be used to reénforce the Marine Corps Expeditionary Force. 

(d) That the Marine Corps shall furnish detachments for the active 
ships of the Fleet, in order that these ships may have a small trained Infantry 
Force for such landing operations as may be required in the ordinary course 
of naval cruising, and also in order that a portion of the personnel of the 
Marine Corps may be trained in the duties aboard ship and be able when 
transferred to shore duty to indoctrinate the whole Corps in the habits of 


the service at sea. 
MARINE CORPS SERVICE WITH THE ARMY 


The Marine Corps, or any portion of it, may be detached, by order of the 
President, for service with the Army when in his opinion such service 
is required. 

The following quotation from the Revised Statutes established the author- 
ity for the administration of the personnel of the Corps under the normal 
condition as a part of the Naval service and also when detached for service 
with the Army. 

“The Marine Corps shall at all times be subject to the laws and regu- 
lations established for the government of the Navy, except when detached 
for service with the Army by order of the President; and when so detached 
they shall be subject to the Rules and Articles of War prescribed for the 
government of the Army.” (Sec. 1621, R. S.). 

When the Marines are so detached for service with the Army they 
become for the time being to all intents and purposes a portion of the Army, 
though usually retaining their own organizations and serving directly under 
their own officers. 

In such event their mission becomes that of the Army forces with which 
they are serving and ceases to be the Marine Corps Mission hereinto- 
fore stated. 

However the training of the organizations of the Marine Corps to carry 
out the distinctive Marine Corps Mission is such that if they are so trans- 
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ferred for service with the Army they are at once fitted for active service 
with the Army. 

The Army to fulfill its mission is organized into various arms and services, 
the personnel being permanently assigned to such arms and services and each 
such arm or service being trained for that arm or service only. 

The Marine Corps assignment to the various arms is much more flexible 
and the personnel is trained in the duties of more than one such arm, hence 
when they have in the past been detached for service with the Army their 
more general training has made them superior as all around soldiers to the 
soldiers of the Army with their limited training for one arm of service. 

Hence, if the Marine Corps is trained to perform the duties which may 
be assigned to it under the Naval Regulations in such a manner as to be 
thoroughly competent to carry out the Marine Corps mission, it will be 
prepared for service with the Army should the necessity for such ser- 
vice arrive. 

In normal war on a large scale for which the United States should be 
prepared, the first phase will comprise the strictly naval activities, and in this 
naval phase of the war the Marine Corps will be called upon to furnish the 
forces required for Advance Base defense with the active Fleet, and it is to 
meet this contingency that the Marine Corps should receive its training. 


POLITICAL CONSIDERATIONS 

In many of the minor operations of the Marine Corps conducted for the 
protection of the interests of the United States to quell disorders and revolu- 
tions in countries with which the United States is nominally at peace, it is 
necessary to preserve the idea that war is not being made upon those countries 
and that the presence of the Marine Forces is merely as a protective measure 
for the good of the country involved, as well as for the protection of American 
interests, which the country itself is not able to guarantee. 

In such cases the employment of Army troops would give a color of 
actual war to the operations, but custom sanctions the use of Naval Forces, 
including Marines, in these circumstances without a declaration of actual 
hostilities or without arousing the suspicions of other powers as to the ultimate 
aims of the United States in conducting the operations. 

This established custom, that Naval Forces or Marines can be landed 
from Naval vessels for the protection of national interests without a state 
of actual hostilities, has resulted in assigning to the Marine Corps such duties 
as they have repeatedly performed in the West Indian Islands and in Central 
America, and such action will doubtless be taken as future cases of a like 


nature arise. 

To meet the requirements of such situations requires a high state of disci- 
pline on the part of both officers and enlisted men and a state of training 
such that orders will be carried out without unnecessary severity and at the 
same time with sufficient force to accomplish the desired results. The experi- 
ence of the Marine Corps in Cuba, Haiti, Santo Domingo, and other of the 
smaller countries to the south of us, has demonstrated the competency and 
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efficiency of the Marine Corps for this type of duty, and the new men joining 
the Corps should be indoctrinated with the traditions and history of the Corps 
in such operations to the extent that will fit them for such duty. 

One method of indoctrinating the personnel of the Marine Corps in this 
respect should be to impress upon the men by precept and example during 
manceuvres for training within the limits of the United States, the necessity 
for a strict observance of the property and other rights of all inhabitants 
of the territory through which the forces march or over which operations for 
training are conducted. The pursuance of such a course of action will enhance 
the already high reputation of the members of the Marine Corps and will 
also tend to produce a state of mind in the personnel which will be of great 
benefit when they are called upon to take part in one of the periodic expe- 
ditions to establish good order and observance of the law of peace in some 
land where revolutions have taken the place of the ballot as a means of 
electing officials to administer the affairs of the country. 


PROBABLE OPERATIONS} MARINE CORPS EXPEDITIONARY FORCE 

In the furtherance of the mission of the Marine Corps as above outlined 
the Marine Corps Expeditionary Force, now stationed at the Marine Bar- 
racks, Quantico, Va., may be called upon to furnish organizations for expe- 
ditions to quell disorders or revolutions in the countries coming within the 
sphere of influence of the. United States as established by the Monroe 
Doctrine, or to safeguard the interests of the United States or protect the lives 
and properties of its citizens; or in the event of war, it may be called upon 
to form the nucleus of organizations and personnel for an Advance Base 
Force to accompany the Fleet away from its home bases and establish and 
defend such bases as the Fleet may require in its operations. 

In order to meet these requirements properly and well, the Force now 
stationed at Quantico must be well trained in all of the duties which may be 
required of it, such training being so distributed through the year so as to 
insure that the constantly shifting personnel will all come under all branches 
of the training during the period of service at Quantico. 

The requirements of the Expeditionary service will vary with the necessi- 
ties of the case and to meet such necessities any strength from a battalion 
to the full force may be required. An Expeditionary battalion might be 
accompanied by one or two cruisers as support, while the whole Expeditionary 
Force might be supported by a large force of cruisers or battleships. 

It may become necessary to reénforce an expedition consisting originally 
of one battalion of Infantry by additional battalions or by other arms until 
the whole force is employed, and the training should be carried out with such 
a contingency in view. 

In past operations for the quieting of disorders or quelling of revolu- 
tions, a scattering of the forces employed in small detachments to cover a 
considerable territory has frequently been required, and the probability of 
such independent action should be kept in view during the training of the 
forces for expeditionary service. Operations of this nature require a high 
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intelligence and experience in leadership on the part of the commissioned and 
non-commissioned personnel and the training should be conducted to this end. 
Junior officers and also non-commissioned officers must be trained so that they 
may have the confidence in themselves and the initiative to act inde- 
dently in small bodies for a considerable time away from the direct command 
of more experienced officers of higher rank. 


FORCES AVAILABLE 

The forces available for the Marine Corps Expeditionary Force taking 
part in the Fall Exercises of 1924, consisted of the force stationed at the 
Marine Barracks, Quantico, Va., in August, 1924, with the addition of such 
reénforcements and replacements as could be temporarily transferred to that 
force from other posts of the Corps, less such personnel as was required 
for retention at the Marine Barracks, Quantico, Va., to properly maintain the 
post during the absence of the Expeditionary Force. This required some 
adjustment and rearrangement of the organizations at Quantico. 

The organizations taking part in the Fall Exercises were brought to 
approximately full strength by the transfer of officers and men from the 
Recruit Depot at Parris Island, S. C., and the Marine Detachments of the 
Scouting Fleet from the camp at Glenburnie, Md. 

The Marine Corps Expeditionary Force to take part in the Fall Exercises 
was completely organized in every particular by August I, 1924, and the 
various organizations were given a course of intensive training from that time 
until the beginning of the exercises on August 24, 1924. 

The Medical Battalion taking part in the exercises was organized from 
the naval medical personnel regularly stationed at the Marine Barracks, 
Quantico, Va., augmented by reénforcements of naval medical officers from 
other stations and enlisted naval medical personnel from Norfolk, Va., and 
during August this battalion was given a course of intensive training in 
marching, camping and field hospital duties. 


TRAINING REQUIRED FOR PROBABLE OPERATIONS 

The training required to fit the Marine Corps Expeditionary Force in 
all arms and branches for the field service that may be required of it in peace 
and war embraces every step from the simple school of the soldier to actual 
manceuvres in unknown territory overseas, under simulated war conditions, 
with the Fleet and all of its auxiliaries present and participating. 

This training may be divided into four phases, viz. : 

(a) Barracks Training; embracing all indoor and parade ground drills 
and exercises and the necessary schools of instruction for officers and enlisted 
men. For Infantry this includes the Theory of Musketry and the technique 
of primary and auxiliary weapons. For Artillery this includes the theory 
of fire and the technique of all types of guns employed in the force. For the 
Special and Force Troops, this includes the technique of all mechanical 
material manned by such troops and thorough practice in the use of 


this material. 
(b) Target Range Training; embracing the prescribed courses in target 
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firing to qualify all individuals as good shots with the rifle; the training of 
automatic riflemen in direct fire at known distances; the training of 
all Infantrymen in Musketry problems; the training of Machine gunners in 
direct and indirect fire on the 1000-inch range and at longer ranges; the 
training of light (Stokes) mortar gunners at indirect fire or known ranges; 
the training of light howitzer gunners at range firing in direct and indirect 
fire; the training of grenadiers at firing rifle and hand grenades; the training 
of squads, platoons and companies in firing during normal attack advances 
under stipulated conditions as to simulate terrain; and combined attack exer- 
cises over the range employing the Infantry, companies and battalions sup- 
ported by all auxiliary Infantry weapons, automatic rifles, grenades, light 
mortars, machine guns and light howitzers. The above applies to all Infantry 
organizations and to all other organizations armed with Infantry weapons. 

For Artillery Troops, this phase includes training in the service of the 
gun, laying the gun, determination of ranges by all adopted range methods 
and firing over known ranges under simulated terrain conditions for direct 
and indirect fire. 

(c) Barracks Field Training ; embracing exercises over diversified terrain 
in situations requiring tactical decisions; marching over roads surrounding 
the barracks and through surrounding country; advance and rear guard 
instruction and practice ; exercises and problems in security on the march and 
at halts; pitching and striking camps, with attendant instruction in field 
cooking and sanitation; combat exercises and problems, offensive and defen- 
sive, with firing of all arms, infantry and artillery; exercises in scouting, 
patrolling and military sketch mapping. 

(d) Exercises; embracing the training of all arms and branches in 
marching over unknown terrain under service conditions; advance and rear 
guard and camp security problems; scouting and patrolling, employing both 
land and air forces; combat problems employing all arms of the Force under 
simulated Battle conditions, including the firing of the weapons of all arms; 
advancing through the occupying cities and towns; problems in occupying 
and holding isolated positions; night manceuvring of all arms under varying 
conditions of terrain and weather ; embarking and disembarking for overseas 
service, with proper loading of equipment and supplies, using ships’ boats 
and barges; landing operations on a coast assumed to be occupied and 
defended by an enemy; defense of a section of coast against a hostile landing 
force under simulated war conditions; laying out and constructing temporary 
and semi-permanent entrenchments and defenses such as would be utilized 
in the defense of an Advance Base; camp sanitation and personnel sanitation 
and hygiene on the march and in camp; first-aid treatment in the field; 
establishment and conduct of field hospitals and dressing stations; care and 
preparation of rations and food; problems of supply on the march and 
in camp, including the supply of overseas forces from home bases; the prob- 
lem of supplying widely scattered detachments, employing all classes of practi- 
cable transportation, railroad, motor transport, animal-drawn transport, pack 
animals, boats, and aircraft; problems in communication by telegraph, tele- 
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phone, radio, visual signals, and aircraft; aircraft scouting and observation ; 
anti-aircraft defense; target practice with all types of guns assigned to the 
artillery defense of an Advance Base against targets simulating the targets 
that would be presented in actual warfare of the nature contemplated ; defense 
against gas attack; planting and operating mine fields at harbor entrances 
and in narrow or restricted waterways; operating range finding and com- 
munication systems for the artillery and other defenses of an advance base 
or position seized on a hostile coast; and problems in coordination in defense 
and attack of the various arms and services and branches of the Expe- 
ditionary Force. 


TRAINING IN 1924 PRIOR TO FALL EXERCISES 

During January and February, 1924, the Marine Corps Expeditionary 
Force participated in the Winter Manceuvres of the U. S. Fleet at Panama 
and Culebra, P. R., and received very valuable training to fit it for service 
under its primary mission. 

Prior to the Winter Manceuvres the elements of the Force received much 
of the training enumerated under the subhead, “ Barracks Training,” and dur- 
ing these manceuvres they received the training enumerated under the sub- 
head “ Exercises.” 

Small arms target practice on the rifle and pistol ranges began on April 1, 
1924, and continued to August 1, 1924, when the intensive training period 
of the Force for the Fall Exercises began, during which period a large 
proportion of the command finished the prescribed courses of firing. 

The Tenth Regiment, Artillery, received a very complete course of drills 
and target firing during the Winter Manceuvres at Culebra, P. R., and the 
necessary training of specialists was continued at Quantico after the com- 
pletion of these manceuvres. 

Aviation training has been carried out at Quantico and other flying fields 
in accordance with the requirements of that service as enumerated hereafter 
in this paper. 

Regular transfers of trained men from the Force to other stations have 
required that the training of certain specialists in the various arms be 
continued at all times. To meet this requirement the necessary number of 
Machine gunners, automatic riflemen, scouts, grenadiers, light mortar and one- 
pounder gunners, radio operators and signalmen have been kept under contin- 
uous instruction and training in their specialities. 

In order to meet the requirements of the communication service, a message 
centre has been maintained constantly at the Marine Barracks, Quantico, Va., 
since December 1, 1923, through which all of the orders and communications 
within the Force are transmitted in the same manner as if the Force were 
on field service. This method insures a well-trained and competent communi- 
cation service within the Force at all times and requires no special arrange- 
ments or changes when the Force takes the field for manceuvres, exercises, or 


actual service. 
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The reénforcements and replacements required to bring the Force to full 
authorized strength prior to the Fall Exercises came largely from the Second 
Brigade, recently withdrawn from Santo Domingo. These officers and men 
had been under constant training in Santo Domingo for a long period and were 
assigned to organizations according to individual fitness. 

The Sixth Regiment, having been materially reduced in authorized 
strength prior to the Fall Exercises, had its personnel assigned to special 
details for the routine work of the post at Quantico, and on this account the 
military training of the regiment has been necessarily curtailed, and it did 
not take part in the Fall Exercises. 


AVIATION TRAINING 


The First Aviation Group, U. S. Marine Corps, forms a part of the 
Marine Corps Expeditionary Force stationed at Quantico, Va., and the 
training of this group is continuous and of such a nature as to best fit it for 
the duties that will be assigned to it as part of that force in any probable 
operations of the force. 

These duties consist of observation, communication, combat, and auxiliary 
supply and transportation. 

Observation includes reconnaissance from the air, airplane photography 
for the determination of enemy positions and for the construction of airplane 
mosaic maps, spotting for Artillery fire, and observation of enemy air activi- 
ties in order to meet attacks from the air. 

Communication includes carrying despatches, orders and other communi- 
cations by means of aircraft; communication of information of terrain, enemy 
activities or fall of shots by means of radio from aircraft; and carrying staff 
officers or couriers engaged in communication service between different ele- 
ments of a scattered force. 

Combat includes engagements in the air with enemy aircraft; machine- 
gun fire from airplanes against enemy elements on the ground or against 
the exposed personnel of ships or boats engaged in the offensive against shore 
positions held by the Marine Corps; bombing against personnel or material on 
the ground or afloat; and spraying of enemy positions ashore or of enemy 
personnel in boats with disabling but non-toxic gasses. 

Auxiliary Supply and Transportation includes the transportation of per- 
sonnel or supplies by aircraft as may be required to meet the conditions of 
the operations of the Force; such as transportation of officers from point to 
point in the occupied area when rapidity of movement is urgent, the evacuation 
of sick and wounded from outposts or isolated positions to field hospitals for 
required treatment ; quickest delivery of the regular mails to scattered elements 
of the force, the supply of rations or ammunition to detached elements of 
the force temporarily cut off from the land communications by floods, weather 
conditions, or the operations of the enemy. 

During the Fall Exercises the First Aviation Group performed all of the 
duties above outlined, being based upon Quantico during the marches of the 
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Force from Quantico to Sharpsburg, Md., and return, and upon a field 
base near Boonsboro, Md., during the two weeks that the Force was encamped 
at Sharpsburg. 


I]. THe PRINCIPLES OF WAR 

From the experience of the armed forces of the nations of the earth in 
war of the past, certain fundamental principles of war have been deduced, 
and careful study has demonstrated that these principles are immutable. 
The application of these principles will vary with the situation presented in 
each particular military operation, according to the fundamental considerations 
of time, distance, terrain, weather, forces available, relative strength of oppos- 
ing forces (including the physical, disciplinary, and morale factors), means 
of communication, supply and armament; but the principles per se 
are immutable. 

The application of these principles of War to the circumstances presented 
by any military problem constitutes the true measure of Military Art, and 
it is by the study of the application of these principles in the campaigns of 
history that the military commander (whatever his rank) may best prepare 
himself to properly apply them to any particular case that may be presented 
to him for solution in his daily military life, in the training of his men for 
war and in the stress of actual war. 

“If you would win in war, reflect upon the methods of the successful 
commanders of the past; consider them, study them, take them for your 
model; for in this way only can you learn the secrets of the Art of War.” 
In these simple terms Napoleon gave to his officers the epitome of military 
education—the study of the Art of War. 

The fundamental principles of War are: 

(a) The Principle of the Objective-—The objective in War should be the 
main enemy force; by the destruction of the main enemy force, will to fight 
is destroyed and victory assured. 

(b) The Principle of the Offensive-—The primary objective being the 
destruction of the enemy main force, the principle of the offensive demands 
that the strategical offensive be taken at the outset of any campaign and main- 
tained until a decision is reached. This requires a mobile force and a war 
of movement, the avoidance of a condition of stabilization with its attendant 
evils of stagnation and the prolongation of the war, and sure and constant 
supply of personnel and material to keep the field force superior to the enemy 
and make bold aggression always possible. 

(c) The Principle of Superiority—This principle demands that superior- 
ity be brought to bear against the enemy upon the field of battle. The 
superiority meant is the product of number, training, esprit, morale, and 
equipment. The numbers being fixed, in the Marine Corps Expeditionary 
Forces by the force available, to gain the required superiority against any 
enemy, requires that the equipment be of the best procurable, that esprit and 
morale be brought to the highest possible stage by every possible means, and 
that the training be such that every officer and man will be fit to carry out 
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his part of the mission of the Corps with intelligence, complete understanding 
of the requirements and thorough knowledge of the mechanical details. 

(d) The Principle of Economy of Forces.—This is defined as “ the con- 
servation of men, material and supplies in order that superiority in fighting 
power may be available at the decisive point and time.” During all training 
it should be impressed upon officers and men that to secure economy of 
forces, constant care to insure physical and moral fitness of personnel, and 
the highest possible state of efficiency of all material is a prime requisite. 

(e) The Principle of Fire and Movement.—This principle requires that 
the forces shall be so manceuvred as to bring their fire to bear upon the enemy 
in such manner as to overcome his fire and accomplish his defeat. The 
principle applies to a force of any size from a squad up and frequent prob- 
lems should be assigned to all units to demonstrate the applications of the 
principle and perfect the forces in the mechanism of such application. 

(f{) The Principle of Surprise-—This principle demands, in so far as it 
is possibile of accomplishment, secrecy in preparation for attack, conceal- 
ment of real intentions, and certainty and rapidity in an attack from the 
moment it is actually begun. It contemplates a policy of offensive aggressive 
action, a war of movement, and above all preparedness as to personnel and 
material which can only be attained by constant and progressive training. 

(g) The Principle of Security—-This principle requires that every pos- 
sible means be provided and used to protect the flanks and rear of an 
advancing force from enemy observation, espionage and attack, in order 
to secure the lines of communication, prevent surprise attacks on the flanks 
and from the rear, and leave the force free to continue its offensive operations 
against the main enemy force. 

(h) The Principle of Simplicity —This principle demands that plans and 
their methods of execution be the simplest and most direct for the accom- 
plishment of an offensive campaign with the main enemy force as the objec- 
tive. The rule to be followed is, “ Make a simple and direct plan and stick 
to it until a decision is reached.” Avoid complications ; employ direct methods 
and routes, make as few changes as possible in methods and systems, and 
when changes must be made for any positive reason see that every one is 
informed of the change in ample time to meet the new arrangements. All 
of this applies to training in barracks and manceuvres as well as actual welfare. 

(i) The Principle of Codperation.—Efficient codperation demands that 
there be unity of command, that every part of a military machine must work 
for the common cause. All training should be conducted with the idea of 
cooperation and team work constantly in view and officers and men should 
be indoctrinated with the idea that codperation means a concurrent effort 
of each and every individual in such manner that the collective action of all 
will result in the greatest common benefit. In the language of the Quantico 
Marine slogan, it means, “‘ One for all and all for one.” 

The Application of the Principles of War—A Doctrine is the theory 
derived from the body of principles adopted or taught as a basis of action. 
The Doctrine of War, derived from the above stated principles, requires 
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that in the event of war the offensive be taken at once, the war be carried 
into enemy territory, the objective being the enemy main force, and that every 
resource available in men and material be utilized to bring a speedy, definite 
and successful conclusion. 

All training being merely preparation for war, the principles of war should 
be constantly applied during training in all its branches from the simple 
drills of the squad to manceuvres of the whole force under conditions simu- 
lating actual wartime campaigns, in order that the whole force may be 
properly indoctrinated to best carry out its stated mission. 

Especially should all officers and men be constantly reminded of the fact 
that the Doctrine of war requires that the objective in war is the enemy 
main force and that to destroy the force the strategical and tactical offensive 
must be taken at the outset and maintained until a decision is reached. The 
strategical and tactical defensive must never be assumed as a matter of choice, 
it should be authorized only as a temporary measure to meet the requirements 
of the principle of the economy of forces, and as soon as possible after such 
a temporary defensive is unwillingly assumed, the forces should be so 
adjusted as to make the offensive again possible. 

Indoctrination.—In the formulation of any plan of action which will lead 
to success by the most direct route, with the least expenditure of effort, and 
in the shortest period of time, every detail of the plan should be brought 
into conformity with the adopted doctrine, which in turn derives its authority 
from a correct application of the principles of which it is the embodiment. 

When the principles upon which a doctrine rests are properly taught to 
the personnel of the military force, they will become so imbued with the 
resultant doctrine that each and every action in training and in actual service 
will be the direct result of the correct application of the principles. 

When this stage in training is attained by a military force, the indoctrina- 
tion of the force should render it capable in every respect to carry out its 
stated mission in peace and war, and such indoctrination should be the object 
of all military planning and training. 

The above summary of the principles of war was included in the Basic 
Plan for the Fall Exercises with the object of making the proper indoctrina- 
tion of the officers of the Force an important part of the training to be 


derived from the exercises. 
III. Force STAFF ORGANIZATION 

In the organization and preparation of any force for military operations, 
the work of planning and directing the details should be so systematized and 
divided as to insure the efficient codperation of all elements of the force 
toward the common end under the mission of the force, to prevent dupli- 
cation of effort, and to free the Commanding General so far as practicable 
from the multitudinous details, leaving him free to enunciate policies, formu- 
late general plans, and issue orders to the force as a whole. 

In order to attain this object the Staff of the Marine Corps Expeditionary 
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Force was, prior to the Winter Manceuvres of 1924-1925, organized 
as follows: 

Chief of Staff. 

Assistant Chief of Staff for Personnel, F-1. 

Assistant Chief of Staff for Intelligence, F-2. 

Assistant Chief of Staff for Operations and Training, F-3. 

Assistant Chief of Staff for Supply, F-4. 

Force Artillery Officer. 

Force Engineer Officer. 

Force Signal Officer. 

Force Gas Officer. 

Force Air Service Officer. 

Force Surgeon. 

Liaison Officer, Force Air Service. 

Aides-de-Camp to the Commanding General. 

The Force Staff was divided into four Divisions, the Personnel Division, 
the Intelligence Division, the Operations and Training Division, and the 
Supply Division, with the appropriate Assistant Chief of Staff as the chief 
of each division. 

To the Personnel Division were assigned the Force Adjutant, Force Inspec- 
tor, Force Judge Advocate, Force Provost Marshal, Force Military Police 
Officer, Force Paymaster, Force Chaplain, Force Athletic and Morale Officer, 
Force Exchange Officer, Force Billeting Officer, Force Sanitary Inspector 
and Force Headquarters Mess Officer. 

To the Supply Division (including Transportation) were assigned the 
Depot Quartermaster, Transportation Officer, Ordnance Officer, Commissary 
Officer, Train Commander, and Remount Officer. Each of the Chiefs of 
Staff Divisions had assistants to aid them in their work and take their place 
if necessary. 

While this made a Force Staff much larger than was really required for 
the work in hand, it was considered that staff training was an important part 
of the field exercises of the Force and the assignment of this number of 
officers to the staff gave them an opportunity to practice staff work in the 
field and learn at first hand the details of such work. 

Specific duties were assigned by the plan to each of the Staff Divisions in 
order that there might be no duplication of effort or lack of codperation. 


SPECIFIC DUTIES OF STAFF DIVISION 

F-1, the Personnel Division, is charged with the duties of the Force Staff 
which relate to the personnel of the Force as individuals, and is specifically 
charged with the preparation of plans and policies and the supervision of 
activities concerning : 

(1) The procurement, classification, assignment, promotion, transfer, 
retirement, and discharge, in peace and war, of all personnel of the Force. 

(2) The necessary measures for the conservation of man-power in 
the Force. 
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(3) Replacements of personnel in the Force; the priorities and schedules 
for such replacements to be formulated by F-3, Operations and Training. 

(4) Preparation of all orders and regulations within the Force as espe- 
cially concern individuals of the Force or apply to matters of routine within 
the Force not especially assigned to other Divisions of the Force Staff. 

(5) Citations and decorations to members of the Force. 

(6) Religious, athletic, and morale work, including all entertainments, 
within the Force; the assignment of time for such activities to be arranged 
in consultation with F-3, Operations and Training. 

(7) Welfare organizations operating within the Force (such as the 
American Red Cross or Y.M.C.A.), with the exception of such agencies as 
may be entirely devoted to hospital and medical relief work. 

(8) Courts and Boards. 

(g) Military Postal Service. 

(10) Payment of Troops. 

(11) Prisoners of war held or taken by the Force during operations, 
including Provost Court Prisoners and enemy allies and our own men held 
as prisoners by the enemy. 

(12) Military Government of occupied territory. 

F-2, the Intelligence Division, is charged with those duties of the Force 
Staff which relates to the collection, evacuation, collation, and dissemination 
of all military information which may be of value to the Commanding General 
of the Force and to the Organization Commanders of the Force; and is also 
specifically charged with the preparation of plans and policies and supervision 
of all activities within the force concerning : 

(1) Military Surveys and maps, including their preparation, reproduction 
and distribution within the Force. 

(2) The collection, classification, file, and custody of all maps and photo- 
graphs pertaining to the Force and its operations. 

(3) Relations with military and naval attachés and observers accom- 
panying or visiting the Force during the manceuvres or active operations, 

(4) The Intelligence personnel of all organizations forming a part ot 
the Force. 

(5) Liaison with the intelligence agencies of the Navy, Army, or other 
Departments of the Government and with the Naval and Military Attachés 
of foreign Governments accompanying the Force during manceuvres or 
active operations. 

(6) Codes and Cyphers used in the operations of the Force, including 
the custody of all code books and the coding and decoding of all orders and 
messages received or sent in code or cypher form. 

(7) Translations to or from foreign languages of letters and papers 
received or sent by the Force, including supervision of official interpreters 
employed by the Force. 

(8) Publicity features in connection with the operations of the Force in 
training, manceuvres, or active operations, including relations with represen- 
tatives of the Press, the preparation of articles for publication releases, 
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and the collection and filing of printed articles referring to the activities 
of the Force. 

(9) Censorship of the Press and of private correspondence of members 
of the Force during war or war-like activities. 

F-3, the Operations and Training Division, is charged with the duties 
of the Force Staff which relate to the organization training, and operations 
of the Force in manceuvres or active warfare; and is specifically charged with 
preparation of plans and policies. 

(1) Tables of Organization (in conformity with orders from higher 
authority) for all organizations and branches of the Force. 

(2) Assignment of units to organizations of the Force. 

(3) Tables of Equipment (in conjunction with F-4, Supply) with refer- 
ence to the distribution of items of equipment to the units of the Force as 
may be required by the nature of the operations. 

(4) Training of the Force as a whole and of the units thereof in con- 
formity with the requirements of the mission of the Force, including such 
educational and vocational and specialist training as may be requisite 
thereunder. 

(5) Elaboration and explanation of Drill and Service Regulations in their 
application to the special requirements of the different arms and branches 
of the Force. 

(6) Determination of the principles in the assignment of personnel and 
equipment, including reénforcements, within the Force. 

(7) Consultation with F-4 as to types of arms and equipment required by 
the organizations of the Force. 

(8) Troop movements in accordance with approved plans and the decision 
of the Commanding General of the Force. 

(9) Assignment of technical and labor troops (not employed as combat 
units) upon the request of F-4, after consultation as may be necessary 
with F-4, 

(10) Military Police. 

F-4, the Supply Division, is charged with those duties which relate to 
the supply of the Force, in whole or in part; and is specifically charged with 
the preparation of plans and policies and of the supervision of the activi- 
ties concerning: 

(1) The distribution, storage, and issue of all supplies required by 
the Force. 

(2) Transportation by land or water, including base ports and ports of 
embarkation and the necessary auxiliaries of such ports. 

(3) Traffic control on lines of supply transportation; the military police 
of roads and routes to be arranged for by F-3 to meet the traffic control 
plans formulated by F-4. 

(4) Tables of Equipment for all branches of the Force (to be decided 
in consultation with F-3). 

(5) Hospitalization and evacuation of men and animals, including the 
transportation and other facilities employed therefor. 
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(6) Distribution and movements of supply, technical, and labor troops as 
are not employed as combat units (in consultation with F-3). 

(7) Property responsibility and accountability in consultation with the 
accountable officers in charge thereof. 

(8) The procurement by lease or otherwise of all real estate required for 
the training, housing, or hospitalization of personnel, or for the storage, 
distribution and issue of supplies, as may be required during exercises or 
active operations. 

(9) The procurement by lease or otherwise, and the construction, repair 
and maintenance of all buildings or other utilities required for the housing 
or hospitalization of the personnel or for the storage and distribution of 
supplies required by the Force. 

(10) The organization and movements of the Force Trains. 

The Chief of Staff, acting directly under the Commanding General of the 
Force, shall have general supervision of the activities of the several Divisions 
of the Staff as above enumerated. 


IV. OPERATIONS CONTEMPLATED 

The training of the Marine Corps Expeditionary Force should be so 
conducted as to fit it for any duty that may be required under its mission. 

This mission requires: first, that the Force shall be organized, equipped 
and trained to seize and hold such bases as the Fleet may require in its efforts 
to carry out its primary mission in war; viz., “ To gain and hold command of 
the sea”; and second, that the Force shall be organized, equipped and trained 
to carry on military land operations which may be required under the primary 
mission, or required to support the diplomatic policies of the United States 
under treaty obligations, or for the protection of American interests in 
other countries. 

The training required under the first of these requirements was covered 
during the Winter Manceuvres of the Fleet in 1923-1924. 

The purpose of the Fall Exercises of 1924 was undertaken with a view 
to giving the Force the training embraced under the second of the above 
requirements. 

Such exercises accustom the personnel to marching conditions, familiarize 
them with the routine and technique of campaigning and subsisting away 
from permanent barracks and stations, give opportunity for the exercise of 
all arms over diversified ground in unknown territory, and afford opportunity 
for handling the motorized artillery and motor transport of the Train under 
road conditions that might obtain in time of actual war service. 

Many changes had been made in the personnel of the Force since the com- 
pletion of the Winter Manceuvres with the Fleet, and in order to keep 
the Force properly trained for its probable employment under its mission 
and make it ready to participate in the proposed Fleet Winter Manceuvres 
of 1924-1925, it appeared advisable to exercise the Force in manceuvres that 
would afford training in troop movements over good roads to a location within 
suitable distance from the base at Quantico and also find opportunity for 
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field exercises over diversified terrain the features of which were not familiar 
to the personnel. 

After a survey of the available routes and territory within reasonable 
marching distance of Quantico, which would fulfil the above conditions, it was 
decided to hold the Fall Exercises of 1924 in the vicinity of Sharpsburg, Md., 
near the site of the Civil War Battle of Antietam, proceeding there via 
Washington, D. C., Frederick, Md., and Boonsboro, Md. 

In order to afford diversity of method in troop transportation, it was 
planned to move the Force (less motorized artillery and motor and horse- 
drawn transport) by boat from Quantico to Washington, and thence to march 
the whole Force by first-class roads to Sharpsburg, Md., and to return to 
Quantico, after field exercises in the vicinity of Sharpsburg, by the same 
routes and methods of transportation. 

The time allotted for the exercises was from August 24th to September 
18th, and as it was desired to give as much of this period as possible to 
field exercises and to test out the use of motor trucks for the movement 
of the foot troops over a portion of the marching routes, it was planned to 
so move the troops over a portion of the route to and from the manceuvre 
grounds at Sharpsburg. 

The roads traversed are excellent and well adapted to motor traffic and 
no delays were to be anticipated due to rains or weather conditions. 

The country selected for the site of the field exercises in the vicinity 
of Sharpsburg, Md., is diversified and hilly, affording suitable terrain for the 
exercises planned, there are streams of good water throughout the district 
covered, and railroad facilities are available for the service of this class of 
supply during the entire exercises. 

During the previous manceuvres of the Force, it has been customary 
to reénact some phase of an historic battle, simulating the conditions as to 
arms and equipment that existed at the time of the original battle. While 
such pageants gave interesting entertainment to a large number of spectators 
and brought the attention of the public to the Marine Corps, they were 
of little real value in training the personnel for probable operations under 
present-day conditions. 

The Battle of Antietam presented no outstanding single feature or episode 
which could be reénacted by a force of the size precipitating in these exercises. 

Therefore, as the exhibition feature of this year’s exercises, it was decided 
to demonstrate with the personnel and material of the Force how an attack 
would be conducted under present-day conditions on the Civil War battlefield 
of Antietam. This attack demonstration was arranged as the natural culmi- 
nation of the series of field exercises in the vicinity of Sharpsburg, and it 
served to demonstrate under simulated battle conditions the training of the 
various arms and organizations in handling the arms and equipment with 
which the Force is provided, and at the same time furnished a spectacular 
feature for a large number of observers and spectators who were invited to 


be present. 
September 12, 1924, National Defense Day, was selected for this demon- 
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stration so that this might be the important contribution of the Marine Corps 
toward the nation-wide defense test conducted on that day. 


RECON NAISSANCE 


Prior to the exercises a complete reconnaissance was made of the territory 
to be covered to determine the most practicable routes for the marches, the 
best available camp sites, the most suitable terrain for the proposed field 
exercises, the location of refilling stations on railroads in the territory to be 
traversed and the rail routes best adapted for shipping supplies to such 
refilling stations, at which supplies could be transshipped from the railroads 
to the motor transport for delivery to the organizations as required. 

The route selected was from Washington, D. C., via Gaithersburg, Ridge- 
ville, Frederick, Middletown, Boonsboro, and Keedysville, Md., to Sharpsburg, 
Md., where the Force was to encamp for two weeks for the field exercises 
and final demonstration. This route, together with the alternative routes 
and lateral roads, was covered by the preliminary reconnaissance to gain the 
necessary information for the use of the Force and also to give practice in 
field reconnaissance work. 

All cities and towns in the area to be traversed (with the exception of 
Washington, D. C.) were thoroughly covered by reconnaissance reports, as 
was the subject of water supply along the route and especially at selected camp 
sites, suitable camp sites were selected along the route of march and areas for 
the various field exercises and demonstrations determined. All camp sites 


' : ~ I 
and exercise areas were mapped on a scale of R. F. to00 and these maps 


distributed to the organizations of the Force so that each organization might 
know its assigned area at each camp site and for each field exercise. 

The basic map used was the Geological Survey Map, 1: 62,500, but as 
this map is rather old, additional features determined by the reconnaissance 
were added thereto. The available maps of Antietam Battlefield were col- 
lected and a map of the battlefield and surrounding terrain was compiled 
therefrom by the mapping section of F-2. 

A complete mosaic photograph map of Antietam Battlefield and the field 
exercise area was made by the Aerial Mapping Section of the Aviation Group, 
and this map is a fine example of this class of work and thoroughly demon- 
strates the excellence of the training in this respect. This section of the 
Aviation Group, under direction of Lieutenant Hayne D. Boyden, U.S.M.C., 
also made numerous photographs from the air of the camps, the troops on 
the march, and the field exercises, during the progress of the exercises, 
which proved of great value and thoroughly showed the importance of this 
class of reconnaissance in modern military operations. 


FIELD PROBLEMS AND EXERCISES 


Prior to the exercises, complete detail plans for all of the exercises, 
drills and demonstrations were drawn up by F-3 Division, with a view to 
training the elements of the Force in land operations of a nature to fit them 
for probable operations under the mission of the Force. These exercises 
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were planned with a view, first, to demonstrate the efficiency of the training 
at different stages; and, second, to afford opportunity for observers, both 
military and civilian, to visualize the methods which would be followed by 
the Force on active service under war-time conditions. 

The field problems and exercises were divided into four phases for 
convenience in the preparation of the definite plans as contained in the F-3 
Annex and for the execution thereof, as follows: 

First Phase—Problems and exercises undertaken during the marches 
from Quantico, Va., to Sharpsburg, Md., and return. 

Second Phase.—Drills, ceremonies and field exercises in the vicinity of 
Sharpsburg, from September Ist to 13th. 

Third Phase-—Demonstration of attack with all elements of the Force on 
the Battlefield of Antietam on September 12th, National Defense Day. 

Fourth Phase-—Mapping problems during the marches and exercises. 

Briefly the problems and exercises under these four phases may be noted 
as follows: 

Security on the march and tactical and scouting problems during the 
marches and at the halts en route, involving the use of airplanes as scout- 
ing force. 

Tactical problems of all arms and elements of the Force during the 
exercise period in the vicinity of Sharpsburg. 

Communication problems on the march, at the halts and during the exer- 
cise period, involving the use of radio, field telephone, visual signals, motor 
cycle and mounted messengers, runners, and airplane communication. 

Air service problems, involving communications, photographic mapping, 
transportation of men and material, and the relief of detached parties assumed 
to be cut off by weather conditions or enemy operations. 

Problems of supply by rail, water, motor transport, horse-drawn transport, 
airplanes, pack animals, and carriers. 

Problems of treatment and evacuation of sick and wounded. 

Problems arising under the conditions of night marches. 

Demonstrations of training for modern warfare, employing all arms in 
tactical exercises. 

Preparation of military reconnaissance maps of routes and areas, both 
before and during the exercises. 

A marked feature of this year’s exercises was the increased use of air- 
planes for reconnaissance work and scouting, as it was realized that the ever- 
growing importance of aviation in war should receive appropriate attention in 
the Marine Corps and that every possible opportunity must be utilized to prac- 
tice the use of airplanes in codperation with land troops. During the Fleet 
Winter Manceuvres the use of airplanes by both sides in the problems con- 
tributed greatly to the knowledge acquired from these manceuvres as to the 
use of aviation in naval warfare. Both for major operations in Advance Base 
work and for the minor operations of the Marine Corps Expeditionary Force 
in peace-time operations for the protection of American treaty rights, air- 
planes will play an ever-increasing rdle, and the exercises and drills of the 
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elements of the Force must always include air operations to familiarize all 
branches with this class of warfare. 


V. Supply AND EvacuaTION AND HOSPITALIZATION 

The co6rdination, supervision and control of supply, transportation, and 
evacuation, within the theatre of operations of the Military Force, to meet the 
field requirements of such a Force in the accomplishment of its mission, are 
functions of F-4, the Supply Division of the Force Staff. 

All matters affecting the hospitalization of the personnel and animals 
also come under the supervision of F-4. 

F-4 is the medium through which the order of the Commanding General 
concerning the general and specific supply needs of the Force in the Field 
are communicated to the several supply services and agencies. 

These needs include the provision of all supplies at the points of distri- 
bution to the units of the field Forces, the movements by all means of 
transportation of all supplies within the theatre of operations, and their 
distribution to the units of the Forces. They also include the movements 
of troops within the theatre of operations by rail, mechanical transport, and 
water transport; and the evacuation from the front of all personnel, animals 
and supplies. 

The general supervision of all traffic lines and routes within the theatre 
of operations is a function of F-q. 


SUPPLY 

Supplies for a military Force in the field may be divided into four general 
classes, v1z.: 

Class ]—(Automatic.) Fuel, forage, and food, the three F’s; all articles 
which can be handled on a basis of daily automatic supply, depending upon 
the strength in men and animals of the Force to be supplied. 

Class I].—(Personnel.) Authorized articles of equipment, which though 
consumed at an approximately uniform rate, are for the personal use of the 
individual and necessitate special arrangements to meet individual require- 
ments; such as shoes, clothing, gas masks, helmets, blankets. 

Class III,—( Provisional Allowance.) Authorized articles of equipment 
allowance of which are established by Tables of Organization and Equipment 
or by schedules of allowances established in published orders; such as arms, 
engineer, ordnance, quartermaster, medical, and signal equipment, including 
motor and animal-drawn vehicles. 

Class IV.—( Munitions and materials.) Ammunition, construction mater- 
ial of all classes, and all articles the consumption of which varies sharply 
with operations, season or terrain; such as road and bridge material, barbed 
wire, lumber, road and railway construction material and water supply equip- 
ment material. In this class are also included articles of an exceptional nature 
required for specific purposes arising under extraordinary circumstances 
during operations. 

This classification of supplies for Forces in the field furnishes a con- 
venient basis of procurement and distribution, and while it may be unneces- 
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sary to employ it during exercises of the nature contemplated in the present 
Basic Plan, it would be necessary in actual operations which the Marine Corps 
Expeditionary Force might be called upon to undertake under the mission 
assigned, and for this reason it should be used as far as practicable during all 
exercises to accustom the supply service to its use. 

The whole system of supply should be planned so as to provide the supplies 
that the Force will require at the time and place required and in sufficient 
quantities to meet actual needs. The accumulation of supplies beyond actual 
or foreseen needs should be avoided as it places a burden upon the field Forces 
to care for the surplus, and in case of large accumulations tends to produce a 
condition of stabilization which should always be avoided in time of war 
of movement required by our doctrine. 


TRANSPORTATION 

The primary transportation of the Marine Corps Expeditionary Forces 
consists of the Cole carts for carrying the packs of the men on marches, and 
of motor trucks for carrying the supplies accompanying the Force. 

The motor truck equipment of the Force will carry approximately five 
days’ supplies for the Force, and to supplement this transportation other 
available means of transportation for supplies must be employed, railroads 
and water routes, and filling points must be established at which the motor 
transportation of the Force may replenish its loads from the railroads or 
water-borne transport. 

Movements of a large Force are dependent upon road conditions, espe- 
cially in cases where motor transportation is relied upon. Hence, approxi- 
mate routes and destinations having been determined for any march or 
exercises, the available roads must be reconnoitred to establish, first, the best 
available route, and, second, the alternative routes available. 

After this is done, the railroad network of the territory involved should be 
studied with a view to the determination both of the best available routes and 
of alternative routes, as unforeseen circumstances may require a change of 
route during the progress of the marches or exercises. 

Rail routes and refilling points having been decided upon for all available 
march routes in the area to be covered by the exercises, arrangements should 
be made for control of railroad cars, carrying supplies from origin to refilling 
points, in order that the supplies may be at the refilling points at the times 
when they will be.required, and also to provide for a change of route during 
transit if the line of march should for any reason have to be altered. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE TRAIN 


The organization of the Train must be such as to meet the requirements 
of the Force during movements on the road from point to point, and also 
during periods when the Force is stationary for a time in any one locality. 
The Train must also be so organized as to facilitate its rapid and orderly 
movement on the roads with the least possible interference with the move- 
ments of the troop elements. 
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The organization of the Train should also meet the general requirements 
of the classification of supplies shown above. 

Class I is a constantly shifting load and its consumption proceeds at an 
approximately uniform rate, and the replenishment of supplies of this class 
constitutes the first consideration in the provision of such supplies at refilling 
points on rail and water lines of supply. 

Class II during the Fall Exercises were carried by the foot troops in 
the Cole carts of the organizations, except officers’ supplies, which were car- 
ried in trucks, and by all other organizations in motor trucks. 

Class III supplies were carried in the motor trucks assigned to the 
various organizations and constituted a constant load requiring but little 
replenishment. 

Class IV supplies were carried in the motor trucks assigned to the various 
organizations, but differed from Class II supplies in that they had to 
be replenished at refilling points as they became depleted during the course 
of the operations. 

TROOP TRANSPORTATION BY MOTOR TRUCKS 

With the exception of the foot troops, the personnel was carried by motor- 
ized transport during the Fall Exercise route marches. Unforeseen road or 
weather conditions or the necessity of covering longer distances in a shorter 
time than could be covered by marching, makes it necessary to move the foot 
troops at times by motor transport. In such a contingency the loads normally 
carried by the trucks of the train must be unloaded and held in storage while 
the trucks are employed in the troop transportation and then moved forward 
as required by repeated trips of the trucks, The Train organization was made 
with a view to meeting this need and two such movements were successfully 
made during the exercises. 

In addition to such general troop movements by motor trucks, small bodies 
of men were frequently moved from point to point by trucks during the 
field exercises. 

FLYING TRUCK SQUADRON 

Seven motor trucks of various classes were furnished the Force by the 
U. S. Army Transportation service for trial under campaign conditions. 
These were all new trucks in excellent condition, and it was desired that they 
be given as much mileage as practicable. Operated by our own personnel, 
they were organized into an independent element of the Train known as the 
“Flying Squadron,” and were employed to make almost daily trips between 
the Force and the base at Quantico at road speeds up to the maximum allowed 
by local traffic laws. These trucks did excellent service and such an organi- 
zation of fast trucks would prove of great use in any land campaign where 
good roads between the front lines and the bases in the rear are available. 


TRAFFIC CONTROL 
During the marches of the Force over public roads, it was necessary to 
so conduct the movements of the troops and the Train as to interfere as 
little as possible with the ordinary motor traffic on the road. The Governor 
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of Maryland kindly ordered a detachment of the Maryland State Police Force 
to accompany the Force during its stay in Maryland to control civilian traffic 
on the roads. This action served to free the Military Police of the Force 
from any interference with civilians, except as requested by the State Police 
and thus lessened the number of M. P.’s required. The regulation of the 
elements of the Force, however, while on the roads was entirely handled by 
the Military Police of the Force. 

The traffic control within the Force operated to keep the columns closed 
up at all times, prevented motor trucks from running wild out of column, 
regulated the speed of the Train to conform to that of the slower vehicles, 
thus keeping the Train intact, and insured road discipline at all times when 
the Train was on the road. 

At all camping halts the Train was taken off the roads and parked clear 
of the roadways, so as not to interfere with the ordinary traffic on the roads. 


EVACUATION 


The problem of evacuation presents the problem of supply in reverse. 
Evacuation is divided into two general classes, personnel and material, treat- 
ing animals as material. Personnel to be evacuated from the front includes 
wounded, disabled and prisoners. 

Material to be evacuated from the front includes articles of equipment 
or portions thereof, which are of no further use at the front, salvaged material 
which, while of no use at the front in its present shape, may be repaired and 
made serviceable at the bases in the rear, surplus articles in Class 1 which 
would be an unnecessary burden at the front, and sick or disabled animals 
which are of no further use at the front. 

The general route of evacuation is by motor transportation to refilling 
points on rail or water lines and thence by such lines to the bases in rear. 
As the material and personnel to be evacuated is always less than the supplies 
moving to the front, the motor transportation taking supplies from refilling 
points to the front will always suffice to carry evacuated material to the 
refilling points. During the Fall Exercises the Flying Motor Squadron suf- 
ficed to handle most of the evacuated material. 


RECLAMATION 

In the interests of economy all articles or portions of articles which could 
by repair be made fit for further use were salvaged and evacuated to the base 
at Quantico. In the case of lumber used at the two weeks’ camp at Sharps- 
burg for tent flooring and other purposes, it was found that it could be sold 
at the camp site after breaking camp there at approximately its cost price, and 
this was done, thereby effecting a saving of the freight rate in evacuating 
it to Quantico. 


HOSPITALIZATION 


The hospitalization of the personnel of an expedition, the organization 
thereof, and the facilities therefor, are under the supervision of F-4, the 
Supply Division of the Force Staff. 
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The treatment of the sick and wounded, the determination as to what per- 
sonnel will be evacuated at the Field Hospitals and what will be evacuated 
to the base hospitals, and the control of the hospital agencies of the Force, 
is a function of the medical organization. 

All details pertaining to hospitalization were decided by F-4 in consul- 
tation with the Force Surgeon. 

Prior to the Fall Exercises the First Medical Battalion of the Force was 
organized, under command of a Medical Officer and under the general 
supervision of the Force Surgeon. Special provision was made in the organi- 
zation of this battalion for medical treatment of the personnel of detached 
posts such as would probably be required in operations of the Force in the 
peace-time occupation of foreign territory for the protection of American 
treaty obligations or for the preservation of law and order therein. 

The Medical Battalion consisted of naval medical officers and enlisted 
personnel for the treatment and care of the sick and wounded, with added 
Marine Corps officers and enlisted personnel to handle the necessary trans- 
portation and camp equipage. 

Both motor and horse-drawn ambulances were furnished, the former 
for use on good roads and the latter for use where motor ambulances could 
not operate. 

The officers and enlisted men of the naval medical personnel temporarily 
attached to the Force for the Fall Exercises received much valuable training 
in field service with the Marine Expeditionary Force which should be of value 
to them, either in such operations with the Marines or in landing operations 
from the ships of the Fleet. 

During the field exercises a Field Hospital was established at the Head- 
quarters Camp with medical detachments accompanying the detachments in 
the field. Minor cases were treated by these medical detachments and serious 
cases were immediately sent to the Field Hospital. Cases requiring extended 
treatment were evacuated by motor ambulance or rail to the Naval Hospital 
at Washington, D. C. 

All arrangements for the treatment of sick and wounded worked very 
smoothly and reflected great credit upon the medical officers in charge of 
the work. 


VI. Pusiiciry AND MoRALE 

In order that the Marine Corps may receive the benefits of systematic 
publicity, it is desirable that accurate and complete accounts of its activities 
be published in the press of the country, as in this way the people of the 
country will become acquainted with objects and aims of the Corps as the 
first line of the nation’s defense. 

The power of the press as a molder of public opinion and disseminator of 
news can scarcely be overestimated and the much used slogan, “It pays to 
advertise,” may be accepted as almost an axiom; but it must be remembered 
that in the long run it only pays to advertise that which is worth advertising. 

With the firm conviction that if the people of the United States could be 
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given a clear understanding of the mission of the Marine Corps and of the 
means which are being taken to make it ready to carry out this mission, efforts 
were made during the Fall Exercises to give to the press representatives accu- 
rate and complete information on every phase of the exercises and their pur- 
pose. Representatives of the leading papers and news syndicates were invited 
to join the Force and accompany it during the marches and manceuvres in 
order that they might gather at first hand all information available. 

A small pamphlet was compiled and published for distribution to the 
members of the Force, to the representatives of the press and to visitors to 
the camps. This pamphlet contained a brief account of the Marine Corps 
Expeditionary Force and its mission and purpose, a summary of past 
manceuvres and exercises, a roster of the organizations composing the Force 
with the commanding and staff officers thereof, a schedule of the marches and 
exercises to be conducted, a short account of the Battle of Antietam, and a 
short historical sketch of the Marine Corps. 

From the time that the Force left its base at Quantico until the return 
thereto at the completion of the exercises, it was under the observation of 
thousands of American citizens who would form opinions of the Corps from 
the result of such observation. The citizens of the territory through which 
the Force passed were invited through the medium of the local newspapers 
to visit the camps, where they were received as honored guests and given every 
facility to see the exercises and the camps and to meet the officers and enlisted 
men of the Force. The attendance of visitors at the daily band concerts 
and moving picture programs was large at every camp, and this hospitality 
extended by the members of the Force was equalled, if not surpassed, by the 
hospitality of the people of the cities, towns and country traversed. 

As a rule the comment in the press concerning the exercises was accurate 
as to detail and favorable in its nature, and demonstrated that the impression 
made by the personnel of the Force was excellent. 


MORALE FEATURES 


Moving picture programs were given each night during the exercises, 
consisting of comedies, new films, and standard feature films. These pro- 
grams were varied and of an excellent character, many of them being films 
that were being shown at the same dates at leading theatres in Washington 
and Baltimore. 

On several nights during the exercises programs of boxing bouts were 
held which proved to be very popular with the command. 

Religious services were held on each Sunday for Protestant and Catholic 
faiths, and on each Sunday night there was mass singing of selected hymns 
and popular airs with short addresses by the Force Chaplain and Doctor 
Clifford, the Y.M.C.A. representative, who accompanied the Force. 

The American Red Cross had a representative with the Force who main- 
tained at each camp a tent where there were facilities for writing and reading. 

The Force Post Exchange carried four rolling stores mounted on truck 
trailers which at all times when in camp carried a well-assorted supply of 
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necessities and luxuries for the use of the command. These stores were kept 
replenished in stocks by trucks assigned for the special purpose. 

A Post Office accompanied the Force for the receipt and delivery of mail 
for all units of the command, and by prearrangement with the postal authori- 
ties the mails were delivered in a very satisfactory manner. 

Laundry was sent at frequent intervals to the Post Laundry at Quantico 
and delivered to the Force when ready by fast trucks. By this method 
laundry service was quicker while the Force was in the field than is usually 
the case when in barracks at Quantico. 

Liberty to leave the camps at such times as the men were not required 
for duties was granted at all camps with permission to visit neighboring towns 
and cities, and there was very little abuse of the privilege, the orderly conduct 
of the men when on liberty from the camps being a frequent cause of favor- 
able comment by the police of the towns along the route of march. 


ATHLETIC FEATURES 


Whenever it was found possible to arrange baseball games with teams in 
cities or towns near the camps, such games were played and trucks were 
furnished to take such members of the command as desired to go to and from 


the games. 
Boxing bouts, already mentioned, also afforded athletic features while 


in the camps. 
VII. SCHEDULE oF MARCHES AND EXERCISES 


After all of the preparatory plans and training had been completed at 
Quantico, the Fall Exercises of 1924, were conducted in accordance with the 


following schedule: 


TROOP MOVEMENT PERIOD—OQUANTICO, VA., TO SHARPSBURG, MD, 


Sunday, August 24th—Remount Detachment with all horses and animal-drawn trans- 
portation marched from Quantico, Va., to Fort Humphrey, Va., and bivouaced for 
the night. Distance, 23 miles. 

Monday, August 25th—All foot troops proceeded by steamers and barges from 
Quantico, Va., to Potomac Park, Washington, D. C., where they encamped for the night. 

Artillery, Anti-aircraft Company, Balloon Section and all motor transportation 
proceeded by road from Quantico, Va., to Washington, D.C. The Artillery, Anti-aircraft 
Battery, Balloon Section and the motor transportation pertaining thereto camped for 
the night at Roslyn, Va. The motor transportation pertaining to the foot troops and 
Headquarters troops proceeded to Potomac Park and camped for the night with the 
foot troops. Distance, 40 miles. 

Remount Detachment with all horses and animal-drawn transportation marched 
from Fort Humphrey, Va., to Potomac Park, Washington, D. C., and camped with 
other troops there. Distance, 17 miles. 

Tuesday, August 26th—The Force marched from Washington, D. C., to Garrett 
Park, Md., distance 13.6 miles, and camped for the night. 

The elements of the Force which had camped the previous night at Roslyn, Va., 
joined the troops from Potomac Park at the intersection of Massachusetts and 
Wisconsin Avenues. 

Wednesday, August 27th—The Force marched from Garrett Park, Md., to Middle- 
brook, Md., distance 13.2 miles, and camped for the night. 
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Thursday, August 28th—The Force marched from Middlebrook, Md., to Ridgeville, 
Md., distance 14.7 miles, and camped for the night. 

Friday, August 29th—The Force marched from Ridgeville, Md., to Frederick, Md., 
distance 15.2 miles, and went in camp. 

Saturday, August 30th—Remained in camp at Frederick, Md. The Force paraded 
through the streets of Frederick and were reviewed by the Mayor of the city in 
the forenoon. 

Sunday, August 31st—Remained in camp at Frederick, Md. During the stay at 
Frederick general liberty was granted. 

At noon on Saturday the Aviation Group gave an exhibition of airplane attack and 
defense over the city of Frederick. 

The Women’s Auxiliary of the American Legion gave a ball to the enlisted men at 
the National Guard Armory on Saturday night. 

Monday, September 1st—The Force proceeded from Frederick, Md., to Sharpsburg, 
Md., with the exception of the Aviation Group, which was assembled at its manceuvre 
camp two miles northwest of Boonsboro, Md. All of the personnel, except the mounted 
men, were moved by motor transportation. Distance, 25 miles. 

The whole Force (less Aviation units) encamped on the battlefield of Antietam at 
Sharpsburg, Md., for a stay of of twelve days for field exercises and demonstrations. 


FIELD TRAINING PERIOD—VICINITY OF SHARPSBURG, MD. 


Tuesday, September 2nd, Wednesday, September 3rd.—Organized camp site and 
general police of material and personnel. 

Thursday, September 4th.—5th Regiment.—a.m., Drill preparation for demonstra- 
tion; P.M., Drills and sunset parade. 

roth Regiment.—a.M., Battery reconnaissance and occupation of selected positions; 
p.M., Battery manceuvres, limbered. 

First Aviation Group.—a.M., Reconnaissance and training flights; P.m., Formation 
and training flights. 

Anti-aircraft Company.—a.M., Technical drill for all units, individual and combined ; 
p.M., Searchlight drill. 

Friday, September 5th.—5th Regiment.—Drill preparation for demonstration; P.™., 
Demonstrations of attack formations. Sunset parade. 

toth Regiment.—a.M., Battalion reconnaissance and occupation of positions; P.M., 
Battalion manceuvres limbered. 

1st Aviation Group.—a.M., Reconnaissance and training flights; p.m., Formation and 
training flights. 

Tank Platoon—r.m., Tank combat simulated on the manceuvre field. 

Anti-aircraft Company.—a.M., Technical drill for all units technical and combined ; 
P.M., Technical drill and searchlight exercises. 

Balloon Section—Inflation and observation exercises. 

Signal Company.—Communications exercises. 

Medical Battalion.—Field exercises. 

Saturday, September 6th—a.m., Force Review and Inspection by Commanding 
General. 

Sunday, September 7th.—Holiday routine. 

Monday, September &th.—5th Regiment—a.m., Drills and exercises on manceuvre 
field in attack formations; p.M., Demonstration of battalions in attack. Sunset parade. 

roth Regiment.—a.M., Battalion manoeuvres and preparation of firing data by 
batteries; p.M., Same. 

1st Aviation Group.—a.M., Reconnaissance and training flights; p.m., Group forma- 
tion flights. 

Anti-aircraft Company.—A.M., Practice manoeuvres placing guns in position for 
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demonstration and camouflage; p.M., Practice demonstration against air attack firing 
blank ammunition. 

Signal Company.—Field communication drills. 

Balloon Section—Observation ascensions and free balloon flight. 


Special Troops.—Preparation for demonstrations. 

Tuesday, September oth.—5sth Regiment.—Practice demonstration a.M. and P.M. 

10th Regiment.—Preparation for field exercises A.M. and P.M. 

1st Aviation Group.—a.M., Reconnaissance and training flights; p.m., Formation and 
training flights. 

Anti-aircraft Company—March to Aviation Field and take up positions for 
manceuvres. 

Signal Company.—General communication drills. 

Balloon Section—Ascension and observation drills. 

Wednesday, September 1oth—Field exercises in accordance with program. 

Thursday, September 11th.—Field exercises in accordance with program. 

Friday, September 12th—Demonstration of a regiment in attack supported by 
auxiliary weapons and artillery, employing aircraft in attack and defense and laying 


smoke screen. 
TROOP MOVEMENT PERIOD—-SHARPSBURG, MD., TO QUANTICO, VA. 


Saturday, September 13th—Force proceeded from Sharpsburg, Md., to Frederick, 
Md., all troops except mounted personnel being transported by motor transportation. 
Distance, 25 miles. Encamped until Monday. 

Sunday, September 14th—In camp at Frederick, Md., rest and recreation, holiday 


routine. 
Monday, September 15th—The Force marched from Frederick, Md., to Ridgeville, 


Md. Distance, 15.2 miles, and camped for the night. 
Tuesday, September 16th—The Force marched from Ridgeville, Md., to Middle- 


brook, Md., distance 14.7 miles, and camped for the night. 
Wednesday, September 17th.—The Force marched from Middlebrook, Md., to Garrett 


Park, Md., distance 13.2 miles, and camped for the night. 

Thursday, September 18th—The Force marched from Garrett Park, Md., to 
Washington, D. C., where it was reviewed by the President of the United States at the 
White House Grounds. Distance, 13.6 miles. 

After the Review by the President, the foot troops and horses and animal-drawn 
transport proceeded to Potomac Park, where they were embarked on steamers and barges 
and proceeded by water to the base at Marine Barracks, Quantico, Va. 

Artillery, Anti-aircraft company, and all motor transportation proceeded by road 
from Washington, D. C., to Quantico, Va. 

The last element of the Force reached Quantico at 9 p.m. and the Fall Exercises of 
1924 were completed. 


On the last day’s march the Force was accompanied by the Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, Colonel Theodore Roosevelt, and Major General 
John A, Lejeune, Commandant of the Marine Corps. 

During the Review of the Force the President stood on the south portico 
of the White House, accompanied by the Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
the Major General Commandant of the Marine Corps, the Chief of Naval 
Operations, Admiral E. W. Eberle, and the General Officers on duty at 
Headquarters of the Marine Corps, and a number of ladies and other invited 
guests. In a few well-chosen words the President complimented the Major 
General Commandant and the Commanding General of the Force upon the 
fine appearance of the command. 























PROFESSIONAL NOTES 


THE MARINE CORPS IN 1925 


uneventful one for the Marine Corps—uneventful, that is, compared 

to many former years. The principal excitement occurred in the 
Far East, where trouble in perennially disturbed China caused landing of 
Marines at Shanghai and Tientsin and the reénforcement of the Legation 
Guard at Peking. In September, an abortive rebellion in Honduras caused 
the Marine detachment of the Rochester to land at Ceiba and remain there 
for a few days. In April, the U. S. S. Denver disembarked her landing force, 
including the Marine Detachment, at the same place for similar reasons. 

On the unfavorable side, must be noted the reduction by Congress of our 
appropriated—for enlisted strength for the coming fiscal year by 1500. This 
of course was a blow and seriously interferes with the maintenance of our 
two Expeditionary Forces, the East Coast and West Coast. The withdrawal 
of the Second Brigade from Santo Domingo in July, 1924, while in one 
sense regrettable, since it meant the abandonment of a very important duty 
performed by the Corps, nevertheless did allow the establishment of the 
two Expeditionary Forces in better shape than they had been for years. This 
advantage was largely nullified by the reduction in our enlisted strength 
noted above. 

Radical changes were made in the laws governing the promotion of our 
commissioned personnel by certain provisions of the Naval Omnibus Act, 
approved March 4, 1924. The principal new features are the following: 

No officer on the active list below the rank of colonel shall be promoted 
unless the examining board certifies that there is sufficient evidence before the 
board to satisfy the board that the officer is fully qualified professionally for 
the higher grade or rank. (Under the former regulations the board simply 
recorded their opinions that the officer examined had the mental, physical; 
moral, and professional qualifications to perform the duties of the 
higher grade. ) 

If an officer of ten years’ or more service (exclusive of service as midship- 
man or cadet), fails twice professionally, instead of being discharged with a 
year’s pay, as was formerly the case, he will be placed on the retired list of 
the Marine Corps at a rate of pay equal to 2% per cent. of his active pay 
times the number of years of his service, upon reaching, if a lieutenant-colonel, 
the age of fifty years; if a major or company officer, the age of forty- 


[' fiscal year closing with June 30, 1925, has been a somewhat 


five years. 
Brigadier generals of the line will be appointed from colonels of the line 


who are on an eligible list prepared by a board of not less than five general 
officers and approved by the President. Heads of staff departments will be 
appointed from permanent officers of the departments in which vacancies 


occur, who are on an eligible list similarly prepared, except that if there is 
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no permanent staff officer on an eligible list, any field officer of the depart- 
ment concerned who is on the eligible list for that department may be 
appointed. The board to determine eligibility for the staff departments will 
consist of five general officers, including the Major General Commandant and 
heads of the staff departments. Officers of the rank of colonel not on one 
of the eligible lists will be retired with a rate of pay equal to 2% per cent. 
of their active pay times the number of years of their service on reaching 
the age of fifty-six. 

Two training operations of magnitude were carried on during the fiscal 
year, the first, the manceuvres of the Quantico brigade, described elsewhere 
in this issue, the second the joint Army and Navy manceuvres in the 
Hawaiian Islands. It is intended to publish a complete account of the latter 
in the September issue of the GAZETTE. 


THE NEW MARINE CORPS RESERVE 

The last session of Congress enacted a bill making a great many changes 
in the Marine Corps Reserve as now constituted. Instead of several statutory 
classes as provided in the old law, the new act authorizes only two—the Fleet 
Marine Corps Reserve, and the Volunteer Marine Corps Reserve. The 
Volunteer Marine Corps Reserve is of practically the same composition as 
under the old law, but the Fleet Reserve includes all classes except the Volun- 
teer Reserve. 

The provisions concerning officers are largely unchanged, with the excep- 
tion that in future officers will be commissioned or warranted during the 
pleasure of the President instead of enrolling for a period of years, as was 
formerly the case. Of the personnel of the Fleet Reserve, other thar officers, 
the status of men transferred to the Reserve after sixteen and twenty years’ 
service, is much the same as before, except that men originally enlisting in 
the regular service on and after July 1, 1925, will be required to serve twenty 
years before transfer to the Reserve is permitted. The former class of men 
who “enrolled” in the Reserve is, for the most part, unchanged in the new 
act except that the term “enlist” is used instead of “enroll.” The most 
important feature, however, of the Reserve Act, as it affects the Marine 
Corps, is the creation of an entirely new class known as “assigned men.” As 
applied in the Marine Corps this class will consist of men who have served 
at least one enlistment in the regular Marine Corps and who, before their 
discharge, obligate themselves to serve four years in the Marine Corps 
Reserve, for which they will receive $25.00 a year paid in advance, and will 
be exempt from training except on their own application. It is believed that 
the backbone of the Reserve, so far as other than officer personnel is con- 
cerned, will be this class of assigned men. The cost will be very small—only 
$25.00 per year per man—and as the obligation assumed by the men before 
assignment consists only of an agreement to rejoin the Marine Corps in case 
of war or national emergency, it is believed that there will be no difficulty in 
persuading a great majority of honorably discharged men who do not intend 
to reénlist to join the assigned class. 
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A board of officers is now sitting at Headquarters for the purpose of 
drafting regulations to put into effect the new act, which, by the way, does 
not take effect until July 1, 1925. At this writing the regulations have not 
been completed, but it may be said that the method of administration of the 
new Reserve will involve decentralization. At present all of the administra- 
tive duties connected with the Reserve are performed at Headquarters. The 
new regulations will assign most of these duties to the officers in charge of 
recruiting divisions, who, for reserve purposes, will be known as Reserve 
Area Commanders. Each Reserve Area Commander will command all of 
the reservists resident in his territory, which will correspond geographically 
to the recruiting division of which he is in charge, and his relations with, 
and duties for reservists in his area will be, as far as practicable, those of a 
post commander with the personnel of his post. The various departments 
and offices of Headquarters will handle Reserve matters in exactly the same 
way as they handle corresponding business of the regular Marine Corps. 








EDITORIAL NOTES 


ITH this number the Marine Corps GAZETTE resumes publication 
and every endeavor will be made to maintain it in a manner 
worthy of the Marine Corps. To accomplish this result, the support 

of a major portion of the commissioned officers of the Marine Corps is neces- 
sary. When the Marine Corps Association commenced publication of the 
GazeTTE, there were less than four hundred officers all told on the active 
list of the Corps. At present the number is in the neighborhood of one 
thousand. Almost every arm of the United States Army publishes a maga- 
zine, including some whose commissioned strength is far smaller than ours. 
Failure to support a magazine of our own will certainly be considered a reflec- 
tion on the morale and esprit de corps of our service. 

There is no doubt that the Gazerre can be improved. The Board of 
Control will gladly receive and consider all suggestions and constructive 
criticisms to that end. 
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